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THE FUTURE OF 
FO X-HUN TING. 


Hic KE is a fact about hunting which is too often 
lorgotten im estimating the prospects of the port. 
Fox-bunting i ,» in tact, two Sports. Phe first, and by 
far the oldest, 1s that of tracking a wild beast by means 


oll L rvellous and tivsterous sense ol nell of the 
dl mr, This j older than th tory, as Old a the allmance between 
man and the dog possibly its origin. The second is the joy 


of riding fast over a country, making light of obstacles in 
competition with others, This latter part of the sport is com- 
paratively modern and dates from the erly days of the last 
century, when Lord Selton, Master of the Quorn, made hard 


riding possible by the introduction of second horses. Before 
that date most men took out only one se, and if they were 
reckless olf their Own necks they | id to husband them horses’ 
strenyth, Attet econd horse became the rule the hard 
riders were restrained by nothing except their own nerve 
and the capabilities of the horse they rode. but to ride to 
hounds in this fashion it was necessary to have a suitable 
COUNTY, and thus thr ‘* ridable”’ countries attracted the hard- 
riding sportsmen. hese last, by their riding and the pressure 
they put onthe pack, allected the breeding of the houn is and still 
more the method of handling a pack, \s foxes became 
more numerous huntsmen grew careless as to Whether they 
had changed or not in the course of the chase so long as a fox 


Was in tront of them. If a fox turned back he was left anda 
bold cast forward made to where another one was likely to be: 
two or three hundred riders who considered that they had 
done their duty by hounds if at the end of the day they had 
ridden over none of them, were over the line and all scent 
obliterated. Pace became the criterion of a hunt. Two runs 
on a scenting day over the rolling hills, the ridge and furrow, 
aud the stout hedges and wide ditches of Leicestershire are, for a 
hard rider, a fair day’s work. If a man is well mounted, and his 
health and nerves are in good order, such rides are most enjoy- 
able. lo some few people they are the whole pleasure ol 
hunting ; to nearly evervone they are delightiul. 
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Such hunting reqvires a scenting country, grass or light 
plougl; the fences if stiff must be practicable. The fox, the 
hounds, the horse must be all exactly right. An old fox, your 






hounds and a blood horse with tliree years’ corn in him are 
necessary to the full perfection of such a chase. So popular is 
this hunting, both with those who enjoy it and those who read o| i 
it, that we are sometimes tempted to think that it is, nowadays 
at least, the whole of the sport. Let us, however, look at things 
as they are a little more closely. If this were the whole of 
fox-hunting, a paper chase, a drag hunt, or a point-to-point 
race would be quite aS enjoy ible and much more certain, 
Iveryone knows that for one such day there are ten of 
disappointment and failure. If we look at our bound lists 
and see the number of packs, if in idle moments we estimate 
the cost of fox-hunting and find it runs into millions, we 





realise that there must be something more in hunting than E 
a swift gallop punctuated by fences big and little. There is 
the hunting of the fox, the old primitive pleasure in tracking a 
wild animal with the help of the hound, at the root of it all. The 
brilliant runs are few, they are soon over —a few short moments 
only to be enjoyed during the short span of years during which 
the prime of the mere rider lasts. But such hard-riding 
portsmen are few, even in the countries most favourable to 
them; they are a very small proportion of the total number of 
those who will go out hunting on November ist. The 
majority will turn out as they do year after year till 
oll age or ill health stops them looking forward to 
the hunting itself. Many will be hunting in a_ country 
where direct riding to hounds is impossible—countries of deep 
lanes, impracticable fences and huge woods. Their sport depends 
not so much on their horses or horsemanship as on their wood 
cratt, a knowledge of the fox and its ways, or of the hound and 
its working. The charm which allures them is the way in which 
human intelligence supplements or guides the instinct of the 
hound. This is the charm not only to the men whose riding 
days are over or have never begun, but to many a bold rider wh« 
loves a scurry yet would never spend half his income on that 
only. tle will, and you may see this in the fashionable, as in 
the most provincial country, delight to use all his skill in horss 
manship to see the course and ending of a long hunt. 

For what do men go out in numbers with the Quorn, 
the Cottesmore or the Pytchley on what may be described as ofl 
day that is when the 300 or so who follow fashion and pac 
are hunting elsewhere? But 300, though a big field to follow 
hounds, is but a very small traction of the total number of peop! 
fox-hunting in fa hionable countries, and of these fully on Mall 
love hunting for its own sake as well as riding. More than half 
of them will settle down after their golden years are past toa 
quiet, but—if we may judge by their faces on a hunting morning 

1 no less enjoyable form of the sport. The root of it all is 
the olden primitive sport upon which riding to hounds is a 
modern gralt. And on hunting the fox the whole great 
national sport and industry is founded. Anything — that 
gives pleasure and prolit to so many people must be 
worth studying, but in these days it is doubly important. 
\WWe have found no substitute for the horse in war--as yet—and 
the hunting-field is the last stronghold of the horse. Without 
for one moment blaming the motorist, it is not possible for the 
automobile and the horse-drawn pleasure-carriage to share the 
roads. It is no one’s fault, it is the nature of things. ‘This must 
alfect horses and horse-breeders. Indeed, we know it has done 
so. The horse supply must come from the hunting-field, whi 
demands not the brilliant Leicestershire horse only, but also th 
useful half-bred hunter, the most serviceable horse in_ the 
world. lor these horses the world is our customer, because the 

e lo be found nowhere else. lhey are bred here because we 
vant them for hunting. Thus we come at last to the fox, a 
tiny animal we ghing little over I ib. on an average, and al 
to slip down a gin. drain pipe. The whole future of fox-!unt 
depends, then, on two things—t preservation of the fox aud 
the permission to ride atter him over other people’s land. 
“The ‘orse and the ‘ound were made for each other, and the 
fox is the link that binds together,” said Mr. Jorro ks. The i 
fox is more than a link; he is the reason of their existence 
Without the fox there cin be no hunting, and there will be 
few hoises for peace or war. 

’ 
J ai ii 7 
Our Portratt Illustration. 

UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchioaes 
( ) of Downshire. Lady Downshire was married in 169; 
and is a daughter of Mr. Edmund Benson Foster. 

*.* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph" 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paber. ' 


When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 
ot readers tf they would forward tre correspondence at once to Aim. 
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N Monday Parliament reassembled for what promises 
to be a strenuous and active continuation of the 
Session. There are as many Bills put down for 
discussion as would suffice to form a year’s pro- 
gramme for any Government. Some of them 
like the Licensing Bill—are of a highly-contentious nature, 
and are likely to lead to prolonged and acrimonious debate 
unless the guillotine be mercilessly applied. Others, like 
the Children’s Bill, meet with general approbation, qualified 
by dislike of a few extreme clauses in which the _ protec- 
tion of children 1s carried to.the point of becoming maudlin 
and sentimental. The present Government, rightly or 
wrongly, seems to cherish the belief that a people may 
be made good and virtuous by Act of Parliament, and so 
they introduce measures which are, perhaps, more remark- 
able for their good intentions than tor their practicability. 
However, this is not the place to discuss political programmes. 
The chief reflection of many peop'e will be that members of 
both Houses will be kept in London much longer than usual 
this year. Indeed, it would be difficult to point to a year in 
which the capital has been more crowded. Since May one 
event has succeeded another with bewildering rapidity. 

The two thousand delegates who have met in Paris to 
consider the great road question find themselves confronted witli 
a very difficult problem, as was pointed out by M. Barthou 
in his inaugural address. ‘The roads at present in existence 
are made primarily for horse-drawn vehicles, and they will not 
stand the armoured wheels of the motor. In Great Iritain the 
difficulty is complicated in another way. ‘We have a great 
number of highway boards who maintain the roads out of local 
rates, and who, in consequence, command the situation. It is, 
however, a well-established grievance on the part of the farmer 
and his neighbours that they have to pay an increasing amount 
lor damage to roads which is done by vehicles not belonging to 
the locality. The first step to be taken in this country, then, is 
to establish a central authority that shall have control over 
all public roads and maintain them out of the Imperial 
revenue. Such an authority would have power also to make 
those structural changes which are necessary to meet the new 
style of locomotion. Yet this only clears the way for the 
greatest difficulty of all. There are many schemes tor 
putting on the roads a face that will bear motor traffic, but 
the objection that can be brought against each at the present 
moment is its expensiveness. How to combine moderation of 
price with efficiency in road construction is the question that 
vexes the soul of the twentieth century engineer. 


No art has made more gigantic strides forward during 
the last fourteen years than the application of electricity 
to the business and pleasure of life, and nothing can be 
more interesting than to review the course of events during 
that period, that is to say, since the previous International 
Conference met in London. Unfortunately, when such a 
leat is attempted, the one thing most striking is the uncertainty 
of life. A year ago, when the first steps were taken for 
promoting the Conference which met this week, Lord 
Kelvin—whom the President of the Board of Trade very 
properly designated “the father of the science of electrical 
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measurements ’’— was still with us, and so was his distinguished 
Irench colleague, Mascart. Only six months ago the latter was 
deeply engaged in the preliminary work connected with the 
Conference. Now both are gone, and with them a number ot 
men less illustrious. Fortunately the meeting showed that 
there are others to fill their places. Men great and small grow 
old and die, but a science such as that which has brought 
representatives from the different countries of Europe goes on 
expanding and engaging the attention of the new talent that 
is continually being born. 


The butchers still continue their agitation in favour of theit 
right to demand a warranty from farmers with the beasts they 
sell them; but public opinion does not respond very enthu 
siastically, for this step, it taken, would, as is easily seen, aflord 
no security to the consumer. The greater portion of the meat 
supplied to this country comes from abroad, and it is evident 
that the butcher can have no warranty with that. 
prepared to give a certificate with the meat he sells, showing 
that it has come from an animal free from disease, and also 
giving the name of the country whence it emanated, it is 
unlikely that public support will be given to the demand for a 
warranty from farmers. The whole thing is likely to lead to con 
fusion in the end, as in large slaughter-houses it would noi always 
be possible to identify the joints or say from what particular 
animal they came. The butcher must regard his chance of 
disease as a business risk which is covered by the price le 
charges the customer, 


Unless he is 


It is to be hoped that a hearty response will be made to 
Lord Rayleigh’s appeal in aid of the University of Cambridge. 
Phe objects for which money is needed are three in number : The 
first and most imporiant is the putting up of a building for 
the new School of Agriculture. Since the Chair was established 
work of exceptional value has been done, both in the way of 
original research and in teaching. ‘Those, therefore, who are 
interested in land and its cultivation ought to be equally so in 
the establishment of a School of Agriculture in Cambridge. The 
suin wanted for this purpose is £5,000, and the work would pro- 
ceed at once on the Downiny site, but for the fact that the 
University has decided that it would not be fair to start the 
new department carrying a burden of debt. The Museum ot 
Archeology and Ethnology is also in need of a new building, 
owing to the enlarging of the collections, which have not now 
Phe third object for which 
money is wanted is the endowment of the Modern Language 
School, where it is claimed that a couple of professorships should 
be founded. 
a large and increasing one, and the development of this branch 
of education would be of great use to the University. These 
are the grounds on which we hope that the appeal of the 
Chancellor will meet with a hearty and substantial reply. 


sufficient housing accommodation, 


Undoubtedly, the demand for modern languages is 


AUTUMN VIOLETS. 


From green leaves and lustres of dew, 
\t daybreak, I pluck you. 


Where summer flow’rs fade, over blown, 
Purple fresh, you are strown. 


As blueness of water, that vleams 
In the loneliest streams 


As music, escaping half heard 
In the note of a bird 


As a smile, all too swift to depart, 
Yet revealing the heart: 
So are you sweet, while I ponder 
Your blossoms with wonder. 
MAUDE GOLDRING, 


In this number is published our List of the Hunts of the 
United Kingdom, For the information on which it is 
based we are indebted to the courtesy of Mastet and 
honorary Secretaries all over the country, who, 1 spite 
of their multifarious duties at the opening of a new season, 
have yet found time to answer the questions asked them. 
In a few cases where no such information has been forth 
coming, recourse has been had to the data ol previous seasons 
Of the 400 and odd packs recorded, over 200 hunt fox, 124 
are harriers and sixty-seven beagles. It is impossible not to 
be struck by these figures, pointing out, as they do unmistakably, 
the Englishman and I[rishman’s love for hound and horn. Th 
strength of the beagle packs, too, augurs well for the future of 
hunting. No better school exists for the future M.PF.H., o 
fox-hunaters generally, and the absence of the necessity for 
heavy expenditure renders it a branch of sport which the 
owner of long and short purse alike can share on equal terms. 


In nearly every quarter there are expectations of good sport 


and we can only hope they will be fulfilled. 


’ 
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iutum ilmorn-fishine is coming to an end on most 
! ! fii, Ol urse, a lew, such as the I weed, as the most 
vitable tance, remain open for a long while turther. On the 
\ ve, the rod-fh eason has been a fair one, distin tly 


better than the net-fishing, relatively speaking. Phe Tay has 


fished well, but one of the largest fish taken from it was a pike 
of lb ich an a r caught with fly im one of the best 
iulmon po n e rive | pike when landed was found to 
have a i-trout ¢ ryin. length in its gullet, which did not 
prevent it it ! eagveriy takin t fly 1 he ippetile wid 
d tion of a pike are singularly enviable The previous lease 
{ the L. Leve ! ’ ivil falien in, the prietor, Su 
Basil Montyomery, ha ranted a new lease to the Perth lishing 
Syndicate, which Mr. Malloch manages, and it is lkely that 
er this new dispensation the stock of fish will be thoroughly 
ell looked atter and maintained. It 1s satisfactory to note that 
ist l is the best ert mwhnon | ( | ven 
It is notina ies that the greater include ; the less. Phe 
n whois a mor er is apt to fe yimself very much 
iweurieved é he « to a dry-tly trout stream to find 
imsell unable to catch the lish as the native angier of the 
ream can ¢ hot Ile has a sense of humiliation about 
is who would say, “If Lean eatch a vreat big salmon, surely 
lou tto be al trou | argument seems 
to have t foree ot a ferliort. but there is really no torce 
in «it it ali, and there need not be any such humiliation, 
salmon -f ng and trout-fishing are twoentirely dillerent games, 
ind it no more WN hat because aman is good at the one 
e must theretore, Ithhout practice, bb ood at the other than 
toata man t be wood at cricket because he is good at goll, 
rw a Dhie ihmon-angler may take to himself this 
reflection t comfort, though it is, perhaps, to be admitted 
that a dry-fly trout-t er is likelv to learn to catch imon 
more quickly than the wan il er to cat the trout of the 
ilk strean 
lt not me iy to be more than middle-aged to remember 
the excitement with which seulling matches used to be watched 
in England, both on the Thames and the Tyne. Duta great 
inve came over our fortunes. lLnegland, after having been 
upreme al Uinost un iienged in Oarsimanship for a great 
number of vears, had to resign the championship ot the 
world, and even that of our own country. It seemed that 
our Col ! ind other nation were taking the lead. It is 
exactly ten years since the championship of IEneland was 
won by an Englishman, W. A. Barry, but he speedily had 
to succumb to Towns of Australia. lle had, however, a 
younger brother, Ernest Barry of Brentford, whose rowing for 
ome time has been the admiration of oarsmen. Ernest Barry 
challenged Towns tor the championship of England, and_ the 


result was the magnificent race rowed on Monday last. It was a 
hard fight from start to finish, as ts evidenced by the fact that the 
boats finished with the Englishman only two lengths in front, 
While the time was the hortest on record for the course. This is 
irrefutable proof that Barry is an oarsman of the first rank, and 
“rive ome encouragement to the thought that he may be ulti 
mately successful in attaming to the coveted place of champion 
ot the world. 


Ibig une sportsmen will study with more than usual 
interest the points in the legal issue that has ariseu in Sweden 
over one of the elk-hunting disasters which have been only 
too common this vear. Detween September roth and September 
2nd, no fewer than four elk-hbunters have been killed by other 
elk-hunters who happened to be on the same trail. Very 

reat indignation has been excited in Norway by this. The 


newspapers have been using strong language about big 
vam portsmen for shooting at moving objects in the 
forest belore being able to detine them properly. A 


case that came b re the Law Courts arose (through an 
\ustrian hunter accidentally killing the tracker of an English 
portsman, Mr. Everitt. It seems that the Austrian was a 
little near-sighted, and used a_ telescope. Ile mistook 
the glitter of the LEnglishman’s gun for an elk horn, and fired 
twice before becoming conscious of his error. In the first 
instance a verdict of willul negligence was returned, and the 
Austrian was fined seven hundred crowns and his tracker eighty 
crowns, but the defendants were not satishied with the result, 
and have appealed to the High Courts. The resuit is awaited 
with the deepest interest. 


Of the small but goodly company who in IS81 were 
admired and talked about, mdiculed and caricatured, undet 
the name of the Fourth Party, two have been taken and two 
are lelt. The moving spirit, Lord Randolph Churchill, died 
in his prime, and now the most loyal of his friends has passed 
away in the person of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. The 
latter ollered, perhaps, the most curious study of the group. 
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Nonchalant and cynical, of an imperturbable 
and with a mind teeming with thought and suggestion, he 
was the parent of many of those ideas that were applied by the 
others. It is difficult altogether to account for him. Ils father 
was nothing if not an enthusiast. A’ well-known missionary 
and traveller, he was a devoted friend of [lenry Drummond, the 


good hum i 


Parliamentary wit, who was one of the founders of the Irvingite 
or, as they preter to call themselves, the Catholic \postolic 
Church. Religious fervour was the last thing his friends would 
have expected him to develop. But when on the assembling of 
Parliament, after Gladstone’s famous Midlothian pilgrimage 
and victory at the polis, Mr. Bradlaugh re 
oath in the usual way, either a latent piety in Sir Ilenry was 
stirred, or he discovered a most excellent means of turning the 
country against the Gladstonian Government. At any rate, th 


used to take the 


plan of campaign was his; so was the idea of founding the 


Primrose League, which he did in spite of the brilliant banter 
with which Lord Salisbury at first treated the proposal. 


| ndoubtedly Mr. Ca orge Ix. Sins dese rves great cre dit fo 
the energy in which he has entered on a campaign against the 
use of flannelette for children’s clothing. Ile is not the first t 
protest against the use of this material. Men of scienc 
coroners, hospital doctors and many who have served on jures 
at inquests have spoken ayzainst it with great vehemence, while 
the Lancet among newspapers has described the death-roll due to 
the ignition of this fabric as “simply appalling.” There is less 
reason for the continuance of this danger, inasmuch as it | 
possible to make flannelette non-intlammable. Probably if Mi 
Sims continues his agitation the custodians ofschildren will tak 
care not to buy a material which may ignite on the = shehtest 
provocation, such as a spark. a lighted match, or a mom 
contact with fire. 
CRADLE SONG. 

Deep upen deep of an infinite darkness, 

Star bevon star to an uctermost height, 

low in the East—vou remember ?—a ribbon, 
Lamp light or moon, on the brink of the night. 
Lamplight, vou told me, the glow of the city 
Over the hills and the dales of the dark, 
**Nav, but,” | said, “’tis the moon still unrisen, 
Stretching her arms ai the gates of the park.” 
lumplight or moonrise—of earth or bevond it? 
So we disputed —we quarrelled— you smiled, 
Smiled, and behold, a new light to unravel, 
I but a youngster, and vou but a child. 
Strange little gleam winking out of the darkness, 
Well—and whence came it then, dropped from tie deep: 
Iias it died out again’ IlPssh--you can tell me 
lLook--he's asl ep. 

Ht. H. Bastuvrorp 


Those who remember the * Footnote to Ili tory,” written 
by the late RK. L. Stevenson some years ago, will be glad 
to hear a sequei to that story. It may be recalled for the 
benefit of those who did not vive it their attention, that 
Stevenson’s indignation was roused against the — traducers 
of Father Damien, a Roman Catholic priest who sacrificed 
his life in order to minister to the wants of the lepers on 
Molokai. One who was not a Catholic had attacked Father 
Damien's motives, and hence the vigorous protest made by 
the justice-loving novelist. In consequence of this Stevenson 
has been held im high esteem by the Roman Catholics, 
although one who did not even sympathise with their creed, 
and when there was a danver of his old house at Honolulu 
being pulled down they acquired it, and have now converted it 
mto a nunnery of the Carmelite order. The place was bought 
from Mrs. Stevenson by Mrs. Sullivan of San Francisco, who 
presented a lease of it to Archbishop Riordan. There are 
several monuments to Stevenson in Edinburgh and elsewhere, 
but it is doubtful if there is any which he would have prized 
more than this. 


Sir Christopher Furness made an offer to his workmen in 
the ship-building yards that seemed very well calculated to test 
the contention of many that capital is not necessary to labour. 
lle offered his business to a trade union at a price to be fixed 
by valuers chosen in equal strength by himself and the men. 
It there had been any sincerity in their ‘protest itions one would 
have thought that here was a chance to demonstrate the 
capacity of working-men to go on with the labour of production 
independently of the capitalist; but the reply is a very decided 
negative. Mr. James Macpherson, M.P., asserts that it is 
impossible for Trades Unions in a competitive arena to become 
employers, and asks what guarantee they had that they would 
get orders, or if they built ships on speculation that they would 
get buyers. But the old political economy at any rate taught 
that 1: you made any article sufficiently good and cheap, you 
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would speedil get orders for it, and the enterprise and 
cleverness with which the business is conducted is the best 
safeguard against loss. Mr. Macpherson’s argument is an 
admission that in production more is required than simply the 
hands of the toiler. 

The committee investigating the causes and_ possible 
cures for coast erosion will do well to pause beiore 
accepting the suggestion that planting the land with trees 
will stop the inroads of the sea. There are places, no doubt, 
in v. hich it would help, but we have to remember that there are 
many portions of the coast of the british Islands which are 


trees and other survivals from a 
great forest, showing that much woodland has already been 
submerged, and, indeed, anyone walking on those high banks 
between Dunwich and Aldeburgh will notice that the sea is 
making inroads upon ground previously covered by plantations. 
It is difficult to believe that afforestation would be very useful 
in that neighbourhood, though it might serve the purpose 
where from sand-cunes ihe beach slopes gently to the sea. 


at times strewn with trunks of 


; 7 

e AN 

}y cannot, unfortunately, be denied that as early youth leaves 

us there goes with it the first fine smack of romant 
enthusiasin, which, try as we may in after years, can nevet 
wholly be recaptured. We detect its presence and catch 
fleeting glimpses of the elements which compose it ere it 

Va ies, elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp, into the mists which evet 
enshroud it; but we can never pin it down, nor encompass it 
Our critical powers have become more highly developed, and 
though, as Stevenson 
remarks, ‘fan appreciation 
of Shakespeare may balance 
a lost aptitude for playing 
at soldiers,” the latter 
pursuit carried with it an 
elusive charm of make- 
believe for which in our 
maturer years we sigh in 
vain. We are on a dillerent 
plane and more difficult to 
please. | lio not Suppose 
that I shall ever again ex- 
perience the same delicious 
thrill with which I watched, 
after a desperate and excit- 
ing stalk among the goose- 
berry bushes, my first thrush 
topple ovel the kitchen- 
garden wall, having suc- 
cumbed to a slug from my 
air-cun; nor will a shabky 
eight - pointer ever again 
cause me the same glorious 
feeling of elation as did that 
one which was for ever 
marked off and set apart as 
my first stag. We live in 
i luxurious age, and it is 
perhaps, a fact that any 
thing involving hardships 


, 


and discomforts brings us 
nearer to our original com- 
position, and so to an appre- 
ciation of the simpler and 
less elaborate facts of exist- 
ence. Deer-stalking, as a 
whole, is not in these days 
the arduous pursuit that it 
was when Charles St. John 
pursued the muckle hart 
with such fervour. Now, 
one reaches the far beat 
in a motor-car, and bridle- 
paths facilitate the ascent 


of a steep hill. Ihere is 
uo particular reason that I C. Reid. DANGER 
can see why these facts 


should be so hardly commented on by certain critics. Such 
methods of transp tation are inveighed against, and those who 
make use of them are covered with abuse. ‘* Look,” say these 
sentiemen, “how all our sportsmen are deteriorating.” Then 
they playfully allude to tame deer, gorged pheasants, etc. Such 
au one was probably he who penned the famous line, “ The crack 
of the rifle was early heard on the stubble!” 1 do not suppose 
that one of them, for instance, would rise at five o’clock in the 
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When Mr. Jack London comes back to Town h ll carry 
with him the memory of an experience more gruesome than any 
he has imagined in his nove's and short stories. While he and his 
wile were cruising in their yacht Snark, the vessel became disabled 
and had to be laid up on the Island of Guadaleanar. Mr. and 
Mrs. London alterwards boarded a labour-recruiting vessel, the 
Minota, and they were carried one night on to the Mallua reef 
close to the frightlul cannibal island of Malaita. For two davs 
and two nights the Vv Were thus strar ded on the reef, which was 
surrounded by canoes of savages thirsting fora meal. Luckily, 
both Mr. London and the crew of the vessel they were on were 
fully armed, but great watchfulness was needed to preserve 
them from their treacherous and cruel enemies. They might not 
have been successful but for the efforts of a missionary—one of 
the few of those persons who have real influence among th 
natives of the Pacific Islands. Ile induced the mission boys to 
form a bodyguard to protect the passengers and crew of the 
vessel until it could be made once more seaworthy. It will be 
interesting to see what form this adventure takes when it has 
been fused in the imagination of Mr. Jack London. 
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morning with the prospect of a hard day’s stalking in front of 
him, merely for the pleasure of saying that he had walked to the 
far beat, when by vetting up a couple of hours later he would 
reach the vround at the same time and start tresh. In a com- 
parison between big-game-shooting in Alrica and deer-stalking 
in Scotland the latter would probably sufler. They have one 
point in common, for in both countries, pt wvided the element of 
luck is not absent, one will probably get several shots a day. 
There the resemblance encus, 
for in Scotland the very real 
and yet invisible line of the 
march Is an ever-present 
and haunting reality. 
Many comment 
adversely on deer-stalking, 
‘“‘ for,” they say, * it gives me 
no pleasure to be preceded by 
a trained stalker who tells 
me what and what not to 
do, points out which stag to 
shoot, and whose comment 
are ol necessity circum 
scribed by my attitude and 
the accuracy of my shot.” 
This is the chief argument 
against stalking, and there 
is much truth in it, though 
there are compensation 
When the stalk is done for 
you the lack ol responsi- 
bility sets one free to 
appreciate to the full the 
beauties by which one is 
surrounded. ‘This may be 
a very minor consideration 
to many; but the fact re- 
mains that when one’s whole 
attention 1s concentrated on 
the circumvention of a pit 
ticular stag, not much time 
is left for anything else. If 
you stay esi ipes, there 1s 
not the same sense of blank 
despair as when it is entirely 
ones own fault and the 
stalk conducted in person 
throughout. Phe Highland 
stalker, too, is to me a very 
real part ot the day’s enjoy 
ment. In nearly every « ise 
he is a man worth studying 
and whose affection it will 
repay you to gain, He may 
have lived all his life in one 
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example of a whirl of social 
activity may be exemplified by Inverness, and yet he is sure to 
be full of shrewd comments and quaint terms of speech, which 
are a constant source of delight to one who knows him well. — I 
find it harder now when stalking to believe that 1 am traversing 
a wild and uninhabited mountain region in’ pursuit of some 
fabulous head. I do not, it is true, expend weeks of anxious 
thought on what my costume for the hill shall be; nor do | 


account for the movements of some wily lay by the expl mation 
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“ It’s a verra ba-ad wind,” said the oracle. “We never can 
do anything at aal in the cor-rie with this wind.” 

| gave it up after that. We had a long walk round th 
top of the corrie, frightening on the way a squeaking group of 
ptarmigan, who scuttled about among the rocks at our feet. The 
Pessimist was a very good stalker, and within an hour we were 
cautiously propelling ourselves down the hillside with out 
elbows and heels, just above the deer. In the peat hags 
below we exchanged our previous motive power for hands and 
knees. The Pessimist peered through a_ tuft of grass. 
“Quick!” he said. “Oh! mon.” Fifty yards off a_ hind 
watched us. The stag’s horns were just vanishing over the 
With extreme disfavour the Pessimist regarded the hind 
before us. Then he applied the glass to his eye. Presently he 
delivered himself with crushing scorn. In a tone of intense 
conviction he remarked, ‘‘ Yon is a bee-astly hind!” It was. 

All day long we wallowed in peat hags, tore ourselves 
with rocks and got soaked to the skin. Once I thought we 
had him, louting in a peat hag and sending tufts of heather 
and biack lumps flying in all directions. Always some unfore 
seen chance saved him. Once it was a grouse; once an eagle 
sent the herd dashing down the hillside... In the sun’s rays a 
one-horned stag slept peacefully, placed there by the gods who 
watched over my would-be victim. The big stag drove him 
into the outermost hades for daring to look at his hinds; but 
though he did not know it, his disturber had saved him. 
Then, as it grew dusk, we had to leave him roaring defiance 


ridge. 
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to the corrie wth his hinds about him on the march. Two 
days later | found him again, lying in an inaccessible place 


for a stalk. In the next forest a stalker appeared over the 
skyline. A hind jumped to her feet, the surrounding deer 
imitated her example, and the next second they were off. As 
quickly as possible we followed. From the spot where they 
had been lying | saw a solitary animal wending his way, with 
backward glances, up the hillside. It was the big stag. 
Above a black scar on the green slopes of a little corrie with 
almost sheer sides he stopped and then lay down. Above him 
the rocks rose abruptly to a single point. The wind blew 


strong from behind him, and before his gaze lay the stretch 
of heather, intersected by a little burn, which we must 
cross. We slithered and wriggled across it, got over the 
burn in full view, and found ourselves. safe for the 
time being. An hour later we had climbed the hill, dodged 
some hinds and were in a fair way to approach him lear in 
the distance I could see the peaks of 
the Reay country, with Wyvis raising 
his humped shoulders to the right. 
Moor and glen, strath and corrie lay 
bathed in sunshine, with here and 
there little purple pools of shadow, or 
the sapphire gleam of some little lonely 
loch. On we went, and at last drew 
near the rocky point on which our 


hopes were centred. The last few 
yards were accomplished, and we 
peered over. There he lay, but how 


territly small did he look. The wind 
was right, his back to us, and yet 
some strange sixth sense of which our 
duller faculties have but a glimmering 
must have told him of the hidden 
danger. He moved his head uneasily, 
then jumped to his feet. Never a 
second did he stand, but after one 
swift glance round moved down the 
hillside at a quick walk. Every second 
| hoped that he would stand and turn; 
but on he went, and there was Lut one 
chance. The march lay near, and for 
that, as though he knew that therein 
lay his safety, he made. Oh! those 
chances, desperate though they be, 
that we miss. How carefully would 
we aim; with what precision would 
our bullets go had we the shot again! 
\Ve get them again; it is to be feared 
with much the same results! Over 
the march he went, standing for one 
tantalising moment on the skyline C. Reid, Wishaw, N.b 
out of shot, and we, two saddened 

and despairing mortals, turned and made our way homewards, 
while the setting sun cast a parting benediction about the 
silent hills. FRANK WALLACE. 


HIPPOPOTAMI. 


IPPOPOTAML, in their natural state, where they have 
been little interfered with by human beings, are 
harmless animals enough. ‘The males, it is true, 
fight, and fight fiercely, at times, but in the ordinary 
way these huge mammals are very placid creatures, 

delighting in the quietude of primeval scenes and only desiring to 
be left alone. Where, however, they have been molested by 
human foes, and especially by those armed with rifles, they 
become fierce and revengeful, attacking canoes and boats and 
occasionally destroying their persecutor, man. Livingstone, in 
his “ Missionary Travels,” mentions an instance in which a 
hippo cow, which had been bereft of her calf on the preceding 
day, attacked his canoe on the Zambesi River and turned its 
occupants into the water. On this occasion no harm was 
inflicted, but at times an infuriated or surly hippo gets to close 
quarters and has little difficulty in destroying his adversary. 
One crunch of those cavernous jaws, armed as they are with 
huge tusks, is suflicient, and more than once a native has been 
litten clean in half when caught by one of these angry 
behemoths. 

On the Zambesi, Shiré, Chobi and Botletli Rivers, where 
these animals have been much disturbed and hunted, they 
are at times very pugnacious. Once, when travelling on the 
Upper Zambesi, Mr. I’. C. Selous had his canoe capsized by a 
hippo cow and lost ivory and other possessions to the value of 
/60. On this occasion the cow had a calf with her. On the 
Suiré River, where for years hippos have been much persecuted 
by travellers and hunters going up to Nyasaland, these animals 
had become extremely vicious, and some years ago, in conse- 
quence, their destruction was rather encouraged than otherwise. 
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On the Botletl River, too, where I was hunting some 
years ago, the hippos were very aggressive A Makoba had 
been killed by one not long before our arrival, and in 
their crank, narrow, dug-out canoes the natives could by no 
means be induced to pursue these animals on the chance of a 
shot. As this river is always swarming with crocodiles, there 
was, of course, a double risk in case of an upset in deep water. 
In those days and upon that river sea-cows—as they are 
universally called in South Africa—had acquired much contidence 
from. thei immunity, and were to be seen swimming in herds 
in front of the Chief Moremi’s old town at Lake Ngami. In 
smaller rivers they are much more easily hunted and = can 
be shot from the banks without great difficulty. On such 
systems as the Limpopo and other South African rivers, 
where these animals are thus readily accessible to the rifle, 
their extermination has been absolutely certain. 

One of the most singular fatalities of which | have ever 
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heard in connection with these huge amphibians was related to 
me quite recently by Mr. S. EE. M. Stobart. The facts, which 
occurred last year and were the subject of a magisterial enquiry 
conducted by this gentleman, are so curious that they are worth 
reproducing. On the North-Eastern border of the Transvaal, 
close to Swaziland and the Portuguese frontier, there is a Swazi 
kraal situated on a small stream some fifteen miles from the 
Lomati River. Here the fatality happened. Hippos are now 
very scarce in that part of the country, but in a large pool of the 
Lomati River a small herd of these animals has been preserved 
for some time past by the owner of the adjacent land, Mr. Kirk. 
A young bull hippopotamus quitted this herd and travelled across 
country until, some time after sunset, it reached a native kraal, 
where its appearance created quite a scare among the Kaffirs 
cooking at their evening fires. They all fled, and the hippo, 
having butted against a cattle kraal and done some damage to 
the stockade, went on along a native path leading to another 
kraal two miles beyond. Here it lay down within tayds. of 
the outermost hut. Before dawn a native came out of one of 
the huts and in the dim light stumbled against the hippo, 
which at once seized him. The man’s cries brought out 
other natives, who saw the beast making into the bush with 


the man in its mouth. They raised an alarm, and making a 
circuit, cut off the hippo 25oyds. further on, where it dropped the 
man and began tearing the bushes. The whole district was 


presently roused, and the natives, attacking the monster with 
their assegais, managed, after a fierce struggle, to despatch it. 
The Swazis then sent in word to the Native Commissioner at 
Barberton, who thereupon requested Mr. Stobart to hold an 
enquiry. 

On arriving at the kraal, this gentleman found — that 
the unfortunate native had been buried; but the body was 
exhumed and the injuries which had caused his death were 
easily apparent. The man had been literally crunched to pieces, 
and deatih must have been almost instantaneous. The whole 
tragic story was plainly proved by the spoor of the animal, which 
Mr. Stobart traced for some miles. The hippo had travelled 
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iheir ordinary 


food consists of the asses and reeds which are found along the 
rive they imbhabit but where native crop abound they taid 
them readily, and in a single night the vast appetites even of a 
i} herd will inflict enormous damage. These assaults are 
naturally, much resented by the natives, who in ther turn do 
their best to inflict condign punishment on such voracious 
newhbout Phey destroy them in various ways, by pitfalls, by 
asses or guns, and by enormou pear-traps, the spear being 
heavily werhted by stones and st pended arttully above some 
track well used by these animals. And in some places, where 


th nature of 
enclose, starve out and destroy a whole troop of hippos. To 
hool of these 
animals in some dee] “eat or reach of a river, fence them strongly 


urroundings will allow of it, they will even 
effect this they have been known to surround a s 


nand prevent them quitting the place by fires, the noise of drunis 


or shoutine, and so starve out and destroy with their assegat 
the whole. Mr. Selous, in his travels in Mashondand many 
years ago, once saw a herd of twenty hippos thus being done to 
death he old-fashioned native pitfall is also a pretty certain 


method of entrapping these animal They are then easily slain 
with assegai or bullet These traps are placed along the paths 
frequented by these beasts, and the mouths most ingeniously 
vered with branches, reeds and grass. ‘Those natives who posse 

guns and mean to shoot a hippo seldom care to take the risk and 
mmour the expense of wasting prectous lead and powder by tiring 
at these animals in the water, where only a small portion of the 
head is occasionally exposed and the fatal spot in the brain can 
only be attamed by an accurate rifle and good shooting. Phe, 
preter to he im wait for the sea-cows when they emerge from the 
water at night, and often obtain an easy shot at quite clos 
quartes 

The destruction of hippopotami in South Africa during the 
hist too yeal haa been mimense, and they heave been completely 
extcrminated on innumerable rivers where formerly they were 
plentiful. Some few herds maintain themselves in the western 
portion of the Orange Kiver, chiefly for the reason that then 


habitat there lies for some hundred or two miles between hich 
and precipitous mountain walls, beneath which the river ts 
inaccessible to mankind Phis portion of the Orange lies some 
distance below the great falis of Augrabies, and is surrounded by 
waterl desert country on either hand. From the other Cape 


rivers they have long disappeared. A few remained in the Berg 


Kiver, venty miles fom Cape Town, under a sort of friendly 
protection. until the sixties of the last century. One of the very 
ast survivors, an old bull, having become vicious and killed a 


boy, was destroyed as recently, | believe, as 1874. Similarly, 
, the remnant of a vast number that for 


ue until the advent of the white man—had enjoved existence 


until rigs, a few hippe 


in the rivers of Natal, were allowed to remain in the Sea-Cow 
Lake, near Durban. 
a nuisance to the neighbouring sugar planters that they had to be 
destroyed. In Zululand a few herds yet remain in St. Lucia 
Lake and other waters. ‘These are now protected and 2 specimen 
hot by special permit. As one goes further north 
in Africa, hippopotami become more plentiful, and in’ remote 


These animals had, however, become such 


may only be 


parts of the Dark Continent, as tar as the upper waters of the 
Nile, it may be predicted that these unwieidy beh moths, 
the mighty relics of the Pleistocene period, will still find abiding 
places and feeding-grounds for another century or two. The 
former abundance of bippopotami in South Africa may be gauged 


by the enormous slaugh:er which went on uninterruptedly for 
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something like thirty or forty years. The hide of a sea-cow has 4 
considerable commercial value for making into whips, which aa 
used all over Africa. The kourbash of Egyptand the Soudan, and 
tl jambok of the South African Boers, are alike fashioned from 
this toueh material. The fat also is highly valued, and the flesh, 
dark red in colour and having the flavour of good beef, is 
exceedingly palatable. Boer-hunters make a kind of bacon of 
the flesh and fat, which is also excellent cating. John Dunn, 


who lived for many vears in Zululand, and was a trusted advise 


of Cetewayo, was in his earlier career a great hunter. I 1is total 
bay of sea-cows, which he slew for profit, must have been 
imeaense. In one morning, for example, he shot, before 


ten o'clock, in St. Lucia Lake, no fewer than twenty-three. 
During that season, he says, “1 killed to my own gun two hundred 
and three sea-cows, besides a lot of other game, and was only 
away for under three months from the day of starting.” The late 
Mr. W.C. Baldwin, another famous South African hunter, with 
his party, shot fifty-five of these animals in Zululand in one 
short trip. And in his book \frican -tlunting from Natal to 
the Zambesi,” he states that one George Shadwell, a well 
known professional hunter, and his party killed in the same 
year (1853) no fewer than (50 sea-cows, as well as ninety one 
elephants, in the same part of the country. [ft it is remembered 
that this sort of butchery was going on season after season, 
one marvels that hippos should have lingered as lone a 
they have done in the rivers and lakes of Zululand and 
\matongaland. 

Notwithstanding its immense and unwieldy -looking form, the 
hippopotamus is perfectly adapted for the life it leads. As to its 
powers of remaining beneath the surface without taking breath 
the opinion ot experts differs somewhat. Mr. Selous, a most 
careful observer, once timed a hippo for more than an hour and 
discovered that the shortest spell under water was 4osec., while 
the longest was 4min. 20sec. Mr. FF. V. Kirby, a well-known 
sportsman-naturalist, states that he has watched one of these 
animals remain submerged for r2min. Hippos have no particula 
objection to brackish or even salt water. In the good days, 
when they were plentiful, they were often to be seen in the 
estuaries of the rivers of Cape Colony and Natal, Zululand and 
\matongaland, and they have even been known to travel by sea 
from one river mouth to another. In calm weather a hippo would 
have no sort of difheulty in accomplishing such a voyage, and 
even in rough water so experienced and strong a swimmer would 
stand a wood deal of bufleting. The female produces only one 
calf at birth, and from the observations of the late Mr. Bartlett 
of the Zoological Society’s Gardens, the period of gestation 
varies from 227 to 242 days. The mother is devoted to her 
offspring, which she defends with great fero ity and courage. In 
the water she is accustomed to carry her young one mounted on 
her back ; the infant soon becomes an expert swimmer and learns 
presently to shift for itself. Formerly the tusks of the hippo 
potamus were in high demand, the ivory being of a peculiar 
quality and hardness, much used in dentistry. Oth 
substitutes are, however, now in use among dentists, and thi 
commercial value of sea-cow ivory has sunk considerably. 
In these remarks | have referred only to the commor hippo- 
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potamius 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


N reading modern novels it is impossible not to be struck 
by the increasing difficulty which plot must present to 
the writers. On an average for the year several novels 
appecu daily, and each is supposed to have some fresh and 
original point of interest. In spite of changes, the main 

theme still continues to be the attraction of sex. Whikie Collin 

once, In conversation, remarked that wherever two men souglit 
the hand of one woman, there lay the materials for roman 

lhis contest may be called a “constant ” in imaginary literature. 
Ali the more difficult, then, it is to varv the theme so that the 
new story shall present some feature which is not to be found in 
the old one. Fashion varies, but at present a considerable number 
of writers are laying the stress of their stories on a moral crisis 
lhe stress is thus laid, for instance, in the recently-published 
novels of two of the cleverest women writers of the present dav. 
lhe first of these tales is by Miss Mary Johnston, who has called 
it simply Lewis Rand (Constable). There are few novel readers 
who have not rejoiced in “ By Order of the Company” and “The 
Old Dominion,” but they will tind this author's | itest book to be 
something of a new departure, although it takes us back to that 
period with which she is most familiar, namely, the time when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was still providing Europe with sensations 
and when the United States were settling down to their great 
destiny. Thechief character belongs to Virginia; he is ambitious, 
and soars away to New Orleans and tie Mississippi. At the very 
beginning he dreams dreams of the French and Spaniards im 
that country where the moss hangs from the trees and oranges 
grow like apples. But he does not traverse the road with 
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which Miss Johnston has made us so familiar. Usually, when 
the novelist sits down to create her imaginary world, the climax 
to which she looks forward is the old one that is reached to 
the tune of martiage bells. Instead of that, on this occasion 
she has studied how to conduct her hero with joy and 
triumph to the hangman’s noose. It is a new and strange 
expedient, that of ringing down the curtain on a hero who by 

crime has merited the last and severest punishment which 
the law can inflict. But the skilful novelist has come out 
of the ordeal with triumph. Lewis Rand is a son of the 
people, and he has at once the strength, energy and weaknesses 
of the class from which he springs. The note of ambition 
is struck in the very first chapter. He wants to be a great 
lawver and a great soldier, and as regards one of his aspira 
tions at least he has his will. By the kindly help of Mr. 


Jefferson he is enabled at an early age to begin legal stu:lies, 
‘vhich he pursues with such strenuous determination that at a 
he becomes the leading lawyer in the 


comparatively early ave 
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It was not wy to br 
i desert plac 
i ipon her arms ‘Do [1 
n () wis, Lewis! 
le said in though I 
ith l InoOTrOW, Ja qu tn 
, turned, and threw herself in 
O Lov 
with broken words of I-rep 
his lip ‘No, l am a all 
vou hav: not ruined my | 
us [I] vou in th rden at 


uilt 
It is the man’s struggle over this that mak 


mnver 


ind 


atl 


oO his 
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he enters into ons ef those conspiracies of which we have hear 
before from the same pen, to set up a country, In antagonism 
to the United States, of which he was to be king. Me:inwhile 
ne falls in love with a member of the American aristocracy, 


that at 
imarried to her, 
Il 
Miss Johnston has lavished all 
Ludwell Cary, the rejected 
and despair ; to what we 
superhuman heights of goodne 
head of his ful 


and succeeds so well 
he is 
relatives. 
Bavard. 


a comparativel) early part of the 


HOOK vreatly against the wishes of het 


t iry a | 
the gilts at 
ven 


cannat help thinking 


\merican 
het 
in 


rival 1S a nineteenth ce 


command upon lover. 


aistress he rise 


>s and pours coals of fire upon the 


succes rival. It is true of human nature that 
benefits and kindnesses of the kind he bestows seldom meet 
with gratitude, and in this ease they breed a hatred which by 
a paradox is allied to respect; but in the end the husband, in 
one of the mad passions to which he is addicted, shoots his 
rival, and, moreover, weaves a net of lies and general deceit 
whereby he h per lo ¢ ipe he consequences of his action. But 


his wife holds a far higher, and at 
cratic 


the time aristo- 
Without abating her love in the slightest, 
she points out to him that the only to him to pursue 


same more 


, Idea of condue 


course ieit 
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il beque el to her some of their best qualitie But 
her m rma wain, hon ife jualid and uncomfortable, 
a ter driit ibo lon yne time she finds herself in a 
I Cine f th nen there, who 1s her friend, 
yut that has a hady title for aunt, and puts her up to 

writ i letter ting forth her circumstances and declatr 
tha ull her re tive Theale ind fema e, ure dead. U pon the 
th of t false d she is admitted into the inner circle 
ola en 1 e ling household in the country; but, as it 
happens, a middle-aged ancle who is staying there accidentally 
penetrates her mystery, and insist as the lady did in the other 
olume t e have referred—that the only right and proper 
cout for her is to go to her aunt and confess the whole impos- 
tur Daphne norally speaking, a mixture of good and evil; 
trurt, ) ‘ it may be, ‘ one of the most delightful 
‘ en ever portrayed in a rk of fiction. Between her and 


CIDER-M AKING, 


R. RADCLIFFE 


COOK'S © letter 
in the lim of 
Septenil I pth, on 
the subject of re 
pial tin or ul » | t timely 
| t to many ! that we 
ure il ny yet another ol 
lenglanel rustic industries to 
die fron heer 1 lect. lle 


t leaflet of the 
board ot Agr iiture to how 
will rapidly 


ne unl cider orchards Afr 2 a 

we maintained: “The n yority 

{ the existin ore irds have 

ny passed their best days 

nd are now dying out; and ~~ 

\ we being planted to fill 
their place Such is the 

fheial verdict as to th pre- 
carpous condition of what ought 
to be one of the most profit 

ible of the Western Counti Copysraht 
larmers’ ome manutacture 
It , ther we, vreally to be hop d that the National Cider 
Institute ill be adequately supported in its laudable attempt 
to develop new or irds on the best system, and thus stop 
the deciime of the industry. Unfortunately, the improved 
methods which the modern spirit introduces in every branch 
of production destroy the charm and the picturesqueness of 
old-fashioned modes and machinery. In the matter of cidet 
tmnaking thi is largely occurred already, and it is becoming 
every year more rare to find the ancient mill still at work, 
is it is at Southam, near Cheltenham. It could not survive 
in more suitable rroundings, for the homestead now called 
Pigeon Cote Farm is really an old) manor-place of much 
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the middle-aged uncle begins a duel, not only of wit and wiil, 
but of It is impossible for any man to be indifferent 
to her the and patrician 
who lays down to her, as though it were an Eleventh Command 
ment, the Noblesse oblige, by which he thinks that all blue blood 
is governed, is somewhat surprised to find that even he is net 
immune from the shafts of Cupid. Event after event occurs to 
confirm his opinion that she is nothing but a beautiful fraud, 
and his struggle with himself is not the less earnest because ot 
the skill with which the author has concealed while revealing it. 
It would spoil the story to tell how, by an ingeniously -« ontrived 
train of events, the fight that is going on within the girl’s young 
mind reaches the critical point, and how in the end she goes 
over boldly and strongly to the side of truth im the 
certain belief that it for 
perhaps ultimate ruin, 


sex, lOO. 


attractions, and severe self-satisfied 


sure and 


means her degradation, misery and 


AND NEW. 


























PIGEON COTE FARM. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
architectural interest, and with a large survival of its original 
fabric. 
by Milo Earl of Hereford, on whose death in 1146 it passed, 
with part of the land, through one of the co-heiresses, to the 
thus to Henry IV. The other portion of the 
Hlenry VII.’s the property of Sit 
Huddleston, and he built a house upon it which, 
passing through daughter to the De la LBeres, received 
their name. As Southam Delabere, it illustrated in 
Country Lire Jast year. The manor and the rest of the land 
remained in the hands of the Crown till it also was purchased, 
under James I., by one of the De la Deres, and the whole estate 
has ever since remained under 
one ownership. But the Tudor 
house of Sir John Huddleston 
retained its position of  pre- 
eminence,and the older m:anor- 
place became the farm here 
illustrated. A building, long 
used as a barn, but evidently 
an old chapel, and now restored 
—or, rather, over-restored—to 
such retains Norman 
features, and therefore 
standing in Earl Milo’s 
The great barn and its 
tiguous granary, of which the 
stone corn-shoot may be seen 
projecting between the door and 
window, tell of a later Gothi 
age, while, amid much renova- 


Southam was a manor in Cleeve parish, and was held 


Bohuns, and 
estiute 
John 


became, mn time, 
line 
his 


Was 


use, 
was 
time. 
con- 


tion work done about 
Charles II.’s_ time, fifteenth 
century windows still remain 


in the farmhouse. Beyond the 
pleasant stone - tiled 
this habitation, and just inside 
the farmyard, is the open shed 
which contains the cider-mill 
and cider-press. At most West 
Country farms nowadays such 
impiements, if they have not 
disappeared, lie disused and 


rools. ol 
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broken, and a 
mechanical press 
comes round, 
being engaged in 
turn by the cider- 
making farmers. 
On a large trolly 
is an iron and 
wood mill turned 
by hand, and next 
to it stands a 
press—again of 
wood and _ iron. 
It is convenient 
and easily worked, 
but it is not 


¢ 
pole tuies js 


lacl !] associa- 
tion with the past. 
Nor is it reputed 
to do its. work 
as well as the 
system it has 
ousted. The old 


null, consisting in &. W. Dugdale. THE 


a great stone circle 

hollowed out round its circumference into a trough in which 
the millstone works, not only pulped the apples, but crushed 
the pips, so that a slight nutty flavour was obtained. The 


‘A PROPER STEED WHOSE PRIME IS PAST.” 


mere breaking up of the apples in the modern mill, by an action 
not very different to that of a turnip-cutter combined with a 
laundry wringer, leaves the pips whole. The illustrations of 
the mill—one of them with the pony at work—tell their own 
tale, and remind us that cider is still being made at Southam in 
the manner which John Philips describes in his poem. He 
was of the lesser poets of the age of Anne, and celebrated 
Marlborough’s first great victory in his verses on “ Bleinheim,” 
published in 1705. Those on “Cyder” followed in the next 
year. Therein he enquires, “in Miltonian verse” 

What soil the apple loves, what care is due 

To orchats, timeliest when to press the fruits, 


He decides on a spot impervious to “ Hyperborean blasts tem- 
pestuous ” and possessing soil “where full-ear’d sheaves of rye 
“row wavy on the tilth.” Ground either too rich or too chalky 
produces cider “ inelegant and flat”’: 
Wretched he, that quatis 

Such wheyish liquors; oft with cholic pangs, 

With pungent cholic pangs distress’d he’ll roar, 

And toss, and turn, and curse th’ unwholesom draught, 
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One must con- 
clude, alter tasting 
much of the 
draught cider 
used nowadays on 
farms, that 
orchards are 
seldom on land 
where “rye grows 
wavy.’ The 
drink is *inele- 
gant,” indeed, and 
the uninitiated 
may well “ roar.” 
} 1 i t 
' 

and dui in 
many metaphors 
be'ore he reaches 
the stage where 

ee] he exhorts the 
eee 8 86ofarmer to “pre- 
veins pare materials for 


M/LL. Copyright his mill.” The 


dex ription that he 
then gives is exactly that of the Southam mill and also of 
the pony illustrated: 


Be cautious next a proper steed to find 

Whose prime is past; the vigorous horse disdains 

Such servile labours, or, if fore’d, forgets 

His past achievements and victorious palms 

Blind Bayard rather, worn with werk and years 

Shall roll th’ unwieliy stone ; with sober pace 

He'll tread the circling path till dewy eve 

From early day-spring, pleas’d to find his ave 

Declining, not unuseful to his lord, 
A very different view of the mental attitude of his beast is taken 
by the present-day farmer in Palestine. His olive-muill is almost 
the counterpart of the Southam cider-mill; but the stone is still 
more “unwieldy,” as olives need much more weight to crush 
them. ‘The animal used is a dqukey, and the donkey is recog 
nised as one who inclines to go in the opposite direction to that 
in which his master wishes to lead him. H[e is therefore 
harnessed blindfold to the mill, and a cord, tied to his mouth on 
the side away from the mill, is vigorously pulled. The donkey 
at once pulls still more vigorously inwards, and so * treads the 
circling path” as desired. The last illustration shows the apple 
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pulp lying in the mill trough, whence it is being taken to the 
press. Llour boards, forming a frame of about 4ft. square, have 
' th of loosely-woven cocoanut-fibre string put over them. 
Pulp is then thrown on and pressed down, and when the 

eese’"’ thus formed reaches the top of the boards the 
loth 3 ded over, the wooden frame is raised up and the 


pl ess 1s renewed till the set of cheeses reaches near to 


the top of the press, when a heavy board is put on them and 


the pressing b ] Southam press is not of the same 
ize as the mill. The old presses worked with a great central 
wooden screw, and the turning was done by poles set into the 
top and worked like a ship's capstan. Phe boitom of the press 
is trough-like, and the liquor pours from it into a tub, whence it 


is carried by pa to the cider cellar and poured into the great 
barrel Iinese are laid on their sides and filled to overflowing 
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The ferment sets in almost at once, and the froth, working out of 
the large bunghole, carries off the floating impurities and solid 


matter. 


To do this effectively the barrel must be kept full, and 


the daily waste of the working is made good by pouring in 
additional apple juice from pails kept in the cellar for the purpose. 
According to the size of the barrel and the state of the tempera- 


ture, the working goes on for two or for three weeks. 


Then the 


lung is driven in, and in a few months the cider is ready to drink. 
No additional condiments to strengthen or to clear the liquor are, 


{ 


as a rule, added by those farmers who make principally tor home 


consumpu nm. 


That is my way, and probably is that also at Southam, 
where primitive practice is so evidently followed, and where 


the more elaboraie 


be unlknown, 


pi ocesses 


of modern manufacturers will 
Hl. Avray Tiprinc. 


THE DEVON & SOMERSET ST AGHOUNDS: 
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T first sight it seems as 
afford as 


if a pae k of staghounds could not 
interesting a topic for the lovers of hounds as 
The staghound 
past and no future. The 
on the flays to-day are not 


an established par k of foxhounds. 
kennel has, in a sense, nm 


hounds we see and admire 
the descendants of old favour ites, 

and if we come next year there 
will be no promising sons and 
daughters of the heroes of the 
hase to excite our admiration. 
This is the 
to the man interested in hound 
breeding the Devon and Somerset 


kennel has a peculiar attraction. 


superficial view; but 


It is the crucible in which our 
methods of hound-breeding are 
tested. The long season (July 
to April) of the Devon “and 
Somerset, the days, 
the often harsh climate and the 


dragging 


hours spent in working in water, 
cold, test alike 
the constitutions and stamina of 
foxhounds, as the hills 
coverts try their 
shoulders, loins and courage. If 
the Master of the Devon and 
Somerset reported that hounds, 
and espec ially those of fashion 


sometimes ice 


steep 


and dense 


able lines, failed him, we should 
think it time to look to our ways. 
But we are reassured when we 
find (as this article will show) 
that the tamous lines of blood 
distinguish themselves in the 
pursuit of the red deer, as their W. A. Rown 


HUNTSMAN 


AND 71} 


ancestors have done in that 


characteristic of 


attributed by Napoleon to the British infantry 
know when they were beaten. 


tufting for some 


W/LDAZR. 
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of the fox. Ihe most necessary 


both hounds and huntsmen on Exmoor is that 


hours. The 
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that they did not 

The other day | 
weather was bad (and it can be 
worse on Exmoor than any 
where else | know), the scent 
was bad, too, and it looked very 
much as if the stag was not a 
Yet, at three o'clock 
or thereabouts, hounds 


bold one, 
began 
what was one of the best runs 
of the season, right across the 
forest, and killed their stag. No 
doubt, when Mr. Lucas, in 1825, 
parted with the great liver and 


white staghounds, the last of 
their race, the older men 


mourned over the certain decay 
of the sport. Yet there was a 
gleam of hope when, in 1827, 
Sir Arthur Chichester of Youl 
stone got together a pack of 
hounds made up of draft. fox 
hounds. “this pack showed 
that foxnounds could hunt a 
deer as well as the staghounds, 
though, perhaps, the rich musi 
of the old pack was missing. 
I gather that Sir A. Chichester 
had no regular hunting days ot 
season, but took his hounds 
wherever he was __ invited 
or heard of a _ deer being 
harboured. I have before m 
an account of a hunt, which 


watched the 
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seems to have taken place about November 5th, 
1830, when Sir A. Chichester was on a visit to 
Dulverton, and made the Red Lion—known to old- 
time sportsmen for the excellence of its port cellat 

his headquarters. ‘The quarry was stag, not hind. 
The pack roused two good stags. The hounds 
divided in Haddon Coverts. The Mastet stopped 
the pack, collected as many as he could and went 


to the spot where the stag was last seen. There, 
two hours after the stag had gone on, the draft 
foxhounds acknowledged the line. They had a 


tremendous hunt and killed their stag in Newland 
Lime Quarries, the Master, Mr. Collyns (the 
author of the classic “*Chase of the Wild Red 
Deer’) and Mr. Perrin, who afterwards took a 
leading part in the establishment of the Devon and 
Somerset (which received this now famous name 
after 1833, when Sir A. Chichester resigned), being 
the only men up. So pleased were the sportsmen 
that they kept up a symposium till the next 


morning. The writer was taken ill, and unable 
to hunt for some days. He seemed much 
astonished. “ Alack-a-day,” he cries, “ how 


fleeting are the hours of pleasure, how evanescent 
are the anticipated enjoyments of man,” and so 
on, showing the well-known connection between 
the next morning headache and a moralising frame 
of mind. Since then only foxhounds have been 
used. At first there seems to have been a 
tendency to procure them as big as possible. 
There was an idea that big hounds were more 
suitable to the country, that smaller hounds would 
be smothered in the heather. One undoubted 
advantage there is about big hounds, since in 
the water-side hunting a hound high on the leg 
can wade where a lesser one must swim. Then 
these big hounds were often drafted from other 
packs only for their size, and were in all other 
respects handsome and perfect. Yet there was 
always a difficulty in procuring enough of them. 
Phe Devon and Somerset Master needs a strong 
pack, and these in their turn are — selected 
out of many. The Devon and Somerset are, and 
have been ever since | have known them, a very 
steady pack. Ll oreign sportsmen have remarked on 
their handiness. A rate will stop not only tufters 
but the whole pack from the wrong deer. The 
leading hounds can be held up while the pack are 
got together. On being let go again they will 
hunt on as keenly as before. The Devon and 
Somerset are perfectly steady from sheep——the 
Exmoor sheep has a_pectharly gamelike and 
alluring scent—foxes and hares. ‘They hunt stags 
till October 15th, and regard them as riot after 
November ist, pursuing hinds only for the rest 
of the winter. This steadiness is the result of 
careful training, and still more of rigid selection. 
This pack of draft foxhounds is made into the 
perfect pack of staghounds it is by inexorable 
drafting. These hounds are hardly a quarter of 
those which were in the kennel when Mr. Stanley 


began his reign. He had collected some 200 
couple; these have been drafted down to seventy 
couple. There is, however, a ready demand for 


Devon and Somerset drafts. The old ones with 
their experience of hunting the water make excel- 
lent otter-hounds. The others are eagerly bought 
up by foreign Masters of Hounds. The result is 
that the two packs which now hunt the Devon 
and Somerset country are the fastest pack that 
has ever chased the red deer. In one respect 
they are better than any staghounds I have 
seen— they pack better. Stag-hunting is to my 
mind often spoiled by the small number of 
hounds on the foil A master of woodcraft 
could, | believe, kill a deer with a single hound. 
There are several instances of this having been 
done by French huntsmen when hunting in Franc 

had fallen into decay after the Revolution. But 
this is not stag-hunting at its best. The old school 
of stag-hunters were inclined to let a single hound 
Or a ¢ yuple or two go on, trusting to others being 
picked up on the way. Single hounds or small 
bodies are stopped and the pack collected to the 
great improvement of the quality of the sport. It is 
nore pleasure to hunt a stag with a strong pack of 
hounds than with small bodies. The runs them- 
selves are then better, because the stronger cry 
keeps the stag moving on. A red deet despises a 
lew hounds; he knows that he can beat them off at 
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for looks and work is Talisman, by Watwick- 
shire Sampson. A Belvoir tan hound, with 
good bone, the well-laid shoulders which are 
indispensable on Exmoor, he looks like going fast 
when there is scent. Wiseman and Warwick are 
by Belvoir sires out of Old Surrey bitches; Warwick 
has quality, but Wiseman is one of those square, 
business-like hounds that look like work and stamina. 
He has plenty of foxhound character and intelli 
gence. He is as good in his work as in his looks, 
and is a favourite both with Master and huntsman. 
Wiseman is a hound that would catch the eye in 
any kennel. I have seen few hounds I like better 
this year. Vencor, by North Warwickshire Wonder 
out of H.H. Victory, and Viking, by Belvoir Vales- 
man out of a Heythrop bitch, are promising 
youngsters. I took a great liking to Vendor; he has 
excellent bone, the shoulders which are all-important 
in this hilly country, and a great look of pace. Then 
we had all the hounds put back, and the Master 
invited me to pick out one for a typical head to add 
to that collection of pictures of typical heads which 
are among the choicest gems in the Country Liri 
gallery of hounds. The hound picked was Wildair, 
a first-season hound. Wildair is by Warwickshire 
Trojan out of their Wilful. It was interesting to 
find we had picked out a Warwickshire hound fot 





W. A. Rouch BANNERMAN. Copyright his head, for there is no pack in England whose heads 

are more characteristic in expression, or fuller in 
pleasure, and so he hangs in covert and dodges about. But the intelligence, except, perhaps, the Milton, Other-~portraits there 
roar of twenty couple or more strikes terror to his heart and sends are of hounds, showing those remarkable alike for work and 


him striding over the heathet 
to some more distant refuge. 
Just now, too, the men are 
particularly well mounted, and 
they stop the hounds when 
required neatly and sharply. 
Of the seventy-two couple 
Mr. Stanley has in kennel about 
half run in the big pack and 
the remainder in the little pack, 
the latter being perhaps the 
lastest pac k that ever ran over 
Exmoor. It was this pack that 
on Monday, September 7th, 
took their stag after three- 
quarters of an hour. This was, 
as | was told by those who 
were up, one ol the fastest 
runs of several seasons. A 
noteworthy incident about this 
run was that an old hound 
Gentleman, whose portrait is 
given here (he ts in his eighth 





season) —ran up with the pack 
when they raced over the open. 
Yet the present Devon and WW, A. Rouch, THREE COUPLE: BELVOI/R-BRED. Copyright. 
Somerset is, as indeed most fast 
packs must be, a young pack. Six-sevenths of the hounds looks. Perhaps when one looks at these hounds individually, 
are three years old and under, nearly two-thirds are one nothing is more striking than the high standard of make and 
and two year olds. One of the hounds I picked out alike shape, when we consider how many qualities a staghound 


requires, what temper, what steadiness, what 
intelligence, what hardihood. Here are repro 
ductions of portraits of some of them for 


readers to judge for themselves: Bannerman, 
by a Milton dog; the three couple of Belvou 
bred ones — Hymnal, Kattler, Dexter, Record, 


Romulus, KRhapsody—all full of the Dexter 
blood straining from’ Weathergauge — through 
Gambler, and many of them descended directly 
from Stormer, perhaps one of Dexter’s best 
sons as far as working hounds are concerned. 
The look over the seventy-two couple, as_ with 
their huntsman, Sidney Tucker, in their midst 
they approached the artist and gave the 
opportunity for the happiest of groups with a 
background of the beautiful Exford Valley, was 
delightful. 

The kennels have been much improved. since 
I last saw them; they are convenient, and what 
is more to the purpose, hounds are _ healthy. 
Their coats are looking well, and in spite of 
long days, the hours spent in the water, the dragging 
jogs homeward at night, it would be difficult to see 
hounds looking brighter or better. That their con 
dition is first-rate the work they have done shows. 
The kennel management must be good, for stags 
even more than foxes are killed on the kennel flags, 
as the old huntsman’s saying goes. Sidney Tucker, 
W. A. Rouch, W/ISEMAN. Copyright Ernest Bawden, the huntsman and whipper-in, 
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as well as the kennel, deserve every credit for the fine 
appearance of the pack. And as to the Master, his _pre- 
decessors may have loved hounds as much; none could have 
both loved and understood them better. X. 


Ol, AND WATER. 


BOO JERIUS told me the tale as he sucked at his 
nargeele!) in a caravanserai of Kaf, where his men 
and beasts were resting on their way to the Jowf. 
Aboo Jerius was very old—his hands were like unto 
a vulture’s talons, and his eyes dwelt in his head as 

snakes dwell in deep rock clefts, yet he could still grip a camel 
and wield a whip. And his memory resembled a many-branched 
olive tree, when its fruit is ripest. Therefore | opened my ears 
to him, for he was well worth the hearkening. 

“] am old,” quacked Aboo Jerius, shaking his head (which 
shook a little of itself), “and my beard is scanty as Hermon’s 
snow in summer, yet have I seen many strange things.” 

“Tell me, O father,” I supplicated; “and may your 
tongue be blessed in the telling—the strangest ?” 

Aboo Jerius wrinkled his yellow brow, and blew out his 
hollow cheeks as he sorted the stores of his mind. “ By the 
head of Abraham,” he mumbled at last, “‘ there was no stranger 
happening among my people than the coming of the Nusrani 
woman at nightfall. Ooah! but that is a bundle of years ago, 
and I grow childish.” 

“May you have peace, my father, and strength to finish 
that for which your son waits.” 

Thereupon he gathered himself together, complacently 
settling fis abaa and curling his lean feet well under his bony 
haunches. ‘I was young then,” he muttered, ‘full of fire as an 
untamed negdee—my blood raced, and my arm was supple; 
and when the pale Nusrani came staggering into the encamp- 
ment, seeing that she was with child and near her time, | had 
pity and led her to my tent, and my wife received her.” 

“Were you not atraid of the curse, O father—a Nusrani 
makes barren the flock and rotten the pastures ?’ 

“ Already the flock was barren and the pastures worse than 
rotten. Poh-poh! it was an evil season—the mills were well- 
nigh silent—our own babe had perished that morning of a 
fever—the stranger could hardly make things worse. . . . 
So Khadijth, my wife, spread a laharf, and at sunrise the 
mealy-faced gave birth to a girl-child. She spoke our toncue 
haltingly, telling Khadijah between her pains how she had come 
out a moon before from El Kuds to meet ber husband, who 
was buying horses near the Jowf; and her servants had played 
knaves’ tricks upon her, stealing her things and forsaking her. 
Ai—Ai. . . . At sunrise she died, being a weakling, and 
we made haste to bury her, utterirg no lamentations; for, after 
all, though comely, was she not one of the accursed? But when 
I found that my wife clave to the newly born, suckling it herself 
and chattering to it as she had chattered to her own flesh, a fear 
pricked me, that if she cherished a child of the unbelievers she 
would be evermore barren as a blasted date-palm. Yet, because 
death had stolen her own, there was mercy in my heart. ‘ For 
seven days shall she keep it,’ I ordered, ‘and then will I bear it 
forth and offer it to the desert.’ (For, see you, | wanted not the 
blood of a Nusrani on my hands.) But when the seven days 
had passed I found five ot my best ewes with lamb, and Johar, 
my father’s son—a boy in those days—had lighted upon a group 
of tresh wells, and a night of rain came to fill them. So I knew 
that the child had brought good fortune, not evil, and I decreed 
that it should stay.” 

“A wise decree, my father, from a wise head, the hairs of 
which may Moses guard!” 

*“As you say, a wise decree.. So the child throve, and 


though it was a girl child and begotten of dogs, it twined itself 


around our hearts as a vine in springtime twines around what- 
soever it touches.” 

At this I nodded, looking wise, but I stayed not old Aboo 
Jerius witit more questionings. 

“Yes, yes, she grew lithe as a gazelle and blithesome asa 
sunray, and we called her Safie, and she was no more a Nusrani, 
for | paid Khalil, the Man of Knowledge, to instruct her in our 
Faith. Also, she learned to spin goats’ hair and to bake bread 
and to turn the mill like a true tent-dweller. And she clave 
to us, for she had known no other country or people. Then, 
because she was very fair and her eyes purple as tree-shadows 
at midday, Johar, my brother, loved her exceedingly, and she, 
lor he was brave and daring, loved him in return. Now, since 
the day of her birth Ailah continued to increase our camels and 
to piace ghanda handily for their sustenance, so we rejoiced 
much in giving her to Johar, and from seven days from the 
marriage night we made merry with dances and _ je-reeds. 
So she bore to Johar (my father’s son) four lusty men 
children, and then we knew for certain that she was of good 
omen, and she became as a ruler among us, for she was not as 
ost women—round-bellied and clatter-tongued—but queenly ot 
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form and gentle, yet full of wise words. And in due course we 
came near forgetting that she was not indeed very bone of out 
bone, for the sun had burnt her white skin till it was the hue of 
fresh-baked bread; and the four lusty children she had given to 
Johar played naked on the warm earth. And still Allah (whose 
name be exalted!) remained gracious. He allowed many 
strangers to pass through the Jowf—a Nusrani priest with his 
charm-books, seeking to turn aside the Faithful, and foreign 
traders full of sophistries and strange bundles; and our people, 
catching them like half-fledged pigeons, fared royally, selling the 
books and the contents of the bundles in the village for honey 
and kids. Then one day, shambling with a long caravan that 
came from the City of Delights (Damascus)—last of them all, 
crawled a camel, marrowless and outwornas | am. Striding him 
sat a grey-haired Frank, straight backed and hungry eyed. He 
had no bundles, for he had wandered far, and lost much, and they 
told me he was on a quest, and cared not to trade or to carry 
charm-books. Being very weary, he hoped for a guest-chamber 
in the Jowf, but the guest-chambers were over-full, and the 
people of the Jowf have no stomach for aliens. Assuredly he 
would have died for lack of care, for the sheikh, being a man ol 
stone, was for thrusting him into a foul hut, with a half-dead 
leper as his host. But I chanced to be in the town, and, again—- 
being somewhat foolish—I had pity. He told me—this new- 
comer—that he had some skill in healing, and, seeing that Johar’s 
son was sick of sore wounds (which a mules’-dung plaster had 
failed to cure), | offered him food and shelter if he would come 
out and see the child; and he agreed. Thereupon, | fetched 
him by stealth eggs and goats’ milk, and left him to sleep undet 
a palm tree, warning the children with a bundred curses lest they 
should stone him. At noonday, when my business was over, | 
set him on my own camel and took him out with me to the tents 
of my kinsmen. The sun, having painted the.sky like a maiden’s 
lips at wooing-time, was making ready to leave when he drew 
near. Satie stood at her tent door, shading her eyes with het 
hand. Very gracious she looked, for, as in the manner of our 
people, her bosom was bare, and her hair fell about her shoulders 
as she approached to meet us. 

***May you have peace!’ she said—and her voice was as the 
tinkling of bells—‘and (though an evening guest) a worthy meal.’ 

“Then the camel grunted and lay down, and the stranger 
slid stupidly off. For a space—a silent space—he gazed at Safie 
as one might gaze at the long-graved dead, and then, when | 
had begun to wonder what manner of woman Allah fashioned in 
his land, he snatched hard at my wrist. 

“¢ Who is this?’ he asked, and in his voice was the horrot 
of all horrors. 

«She is the wife of my father’s son,’ 1 told him, speaking, 
in my surprise, the truth; for a stranger—and, above all, a 
Nusrani stranger--enquiring over-closely about a woman, had 
tickled my blood; yet bis tone, being very fierce, constrained a 
reply. Whereupon, he cried to himself in his own language; 
and | grew as pale with suspicion as a weakly child with night- 
fear, and was minded to hew him in sunder lest he should bring 
a plague upon us all. But | spared him, for inside the tent the 
first-born of Johar lay moaning like a wounded buffalo. So we 
went in together, and he healed the child. With his eyes on 
the mother he healed him, though the wise woman who had 
commanded the mules’-dung blasphemed ceaselessly. But Johar, 
who loved his first-born, was full of thankfulness, and Safie kissed 
the hem of the healer’s comfortless clothes. Then one night, 
sitting at the fire (for he stayed on with us—seeming careless if 
he moved on or not, saying nothing of his quest), I told him of 
the birth of Safie. I told it him, my son, without guile, as one 
passes on a story to lighten a guest’s mind and turn his thoughts, 
and as I spoke of the sick Nusrani, her mother, again the horrot 
of all horrors looked forth from his eyes, and he leapt up cursing 
and weeping all in one, and | held him, cursing too, and thought 
him possessed,” 

Old Aboo Jerius paused—his voice had grown cracked 
and weary with much speaking. He sipped at his coffee, spread 
his hairy hands, and, licking his lips, resumed : 

“ True, the ways of God are not the ways of man, and the 
threads that He spins, past unravelling. By and by the stranger 
grew quiet, and there was a very great conversing between us; 
and when all was finished and our throats were dry, he drew a 
picture from his girdle—a Nusrani does not deem such things 
sinful, it seems-—and it was the picture of the weakly woman 
who had died upon our laharf in labour. And the stranger was 
her husband—as God is inscrutable, her husband! It was he 
who twenty years ago had gone to bay horses in the Jow!, and 
come back to El Kuds to find that his wife, growing brain-sick 
and restless (as women do grow as their hour ripens), had set out 
with ules and. servants to meet him, and the servants, waxing 
rebel..ous, had fled, leaving her to the mercy of the wilderness. 
So I told him all, and he kissed my hands, because they had 
dug the grave of his beloved, and he took gold from the innet 
garments and gave it to Khadijah, my wile, tor had she not held 
the wrist of his beloved in her travail?” 

‘“ And for his daughter?” | said, for the tale gripped me, 
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‘hor daughter h vas as a ingry min toward " 
pread ul. tched her always in her comings in 
‘ it, ( i r mother’s image, and wept—caaght 
{ ul wa n wid is ntent to sit, just touching the 
r of r robe; vel , He stopped — blinking. 
* Yet, © father! l urged; ‘hold me not in suspense. So 
l il nen « ul Spec \ th thee, 
l am it puzzled how | shall make this plain. 
Stay, you ive been a tian of the lies, a Salis In the very bosom 
f the accur it Ll mistake not. You know their manners and 
l 1 
l have served them | ud, nodding cautiously. “© | 
ik their tongue, it Is true I kno their manners. levery 
man to til own I ion, | ty, and they were good masters; 
(,0d send my tather a rood si ild he ever need to serve! 


not our wavs, and their talk not our 
y not, for they pich their wor as Imam picks his 
mninonuly mentioned amony us are 


ime to tle. | elr women le the bo om, espe tally 


by day, and the children are clothed always and at all seasons.” 
Well, weil, the lather of Sattee was a chief of high birth in 
england’—again he stopped; then proceeded slowly and, it 
emed to n rud ly. And his daughter was only a 
Dedawin, desert-born and desert-nourished, with children browner 
um th wa Phere would be a diflere nee, eh?” 
llea ind hell would not be further apart.” 


“So | deemed it. And there was also Johar, ber husband,” 


t bold man, hungry for pillage, but the 


\ » Jerius went on 

en er hea lle could never find comfort in the stiff 
trinent ol the brat , and a house of stone would have 
tifled iin . So, behold, Allak in bringing together a 


father and his clild, had Jed them: into a narrow gorge, rock 


bound on all side So were they farther apart than if they had 
never met. . . Once more eest thou?” -he made it 
plain with tn kinny finger ‘*she’’--he smote his thumb 


nake dl 
not the only 


vas a child ot the tents, tall of rough thoughts and 
thed nomad the wile 
wile, mm ; , but the best beloved ot a fierce-eyed sheikh who 


> law, but his own will. He (her father)’’— 


he choose his longest and cleanest tinger with his tent-pole 
back and s iven face, was the last of a iong lime of Western 
nobles neshed wit tie law narrow much-clothed full of 

yearn ft another world; and though they visit us, these men 
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inestimable blessings on 


upposed that teeth confer 


their possessors, this 1s far 


from being the case; it is one of the many delusions, 
mind of man has conjured up to 
cover his chiefest weakne: He is but too paintully 


aware that a very large number of the ills to which his kind ts 


ubject are to be set down to his teeth, just as he is equally 
health and good 
ired to him. Quite a number of 


“ lowet 


iware that on their removal by the d ntist wood 


what we are 


animals,’ however, have louy 
nee faced this matter, and 
uve dispen ed with these 
troublesome adjunct to the 


ws. ihe lethar rie tortoise, 


lor example, ha ensheathed 


is jaws In horny plates; and, 


imilarly, the bird originally 
burdened, have tollowed 
uit. \mong our 
teeth have 
discarded mn quite a 
lat quaint creature 
the duck-billed platypus, lol 
exaniple, Starts mn 
teeth, but 

reached 
replaced by horny pads 


Class 


own 
the mamimaiia been 
| number of 
mstances, | 
life’s race 


with iong before 
these are 
some 
brief 
during embryonic life 

teeth, but they are 
pee | ly 5 ed, their 
blades known as 


adult ite is 


whales, Similarly, tor a 


SAULL 
suppl place being taken by the 
! How many human beings 
adherence to their teeth is known 
the deluded victims carry the secret to 
3, olten, no doubt, without realising that this penaity 
uid have been eV aided. 

What deadly tricks teeth may play their possessors we may 

occasionally realise in the case of those animals which man some 


horny 
‘whalebone’ 
succumb to this mistaken 
to medical men; 


their vrave 


His weakness, envies: 


to wit, those whose teeth grow 
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of the West, and write of us, [ am told, oil and water would mix 
readily than sat together, 
at the tent door by day and at the fire by night, and talked 


till our throats ached and our jaws cracked only to 


more do thev and we. . . . Sowe 


and talked 
whisper—never was such a sea of words; for how can a daughter 


forsake him who begat her when he is grey -headed ? Yet how 
can a wile leave the children of her womb and the husband 
of her desire? But over all, how can a man, bred to sit at 


d a charm 


tables, learn in his old ave the desert-crave; or th 


and scourges which spit hell at aliens : 
now rocked to and 


for the tever 
Old Je rius had es 
fro, clasping and unclasping his hands; and his cracked voice 


rown with his story—he 
’ 

became the chanting of the city tale vendors. I kept silence 

watching bim. 

* But God is great,” he went on, “ who digs a well in the 
desert and makes the barren she-goats to bring forth; and he 
had compassion.” 

“Ilow, O tather?” | 


inde ed. 


entreated, for now [| was puzzled 
lie prepared 
yes, though the season for simoons was not yet 
You a city dweller have 
poison may 


“Through a miracle. llearken and wonder. 
a herce 
ready, nor 
heard, it 


mnoon 


the place right. who are 


may be, how a which no man or beast 


withstand, lurks in a simoon as it rushes across the open.” 
“| have heard,” [ said, “that Allah teaches the 


burrow their faces in the sand, and that men growing « ralty have 


camels to 


learnt the same trick.”’ 
“Tt is true | 


sumoons in such a 


\boo 


manner. 


Jerius -lave passed through two 
~ And so it came, my son, and we 
saw it, blue and feartul, licking up life as it drew near—-we saw 
it, and, calling to one another, fell on our 
youngest—all but Satie, the wile of Johar, and the father of Satie ; 
and they met it their feet. . . . Al 

Pouf! and the evil thing was gone— carrying with it the life of 


laces ill even to the 
standing on 


the bevetter and her who was begotten.” 
He sat some time as if dumbstruck, swaying his head and 
mouthing ; then, suddenly, he found heart to finish. 
“We buried them at sunset; and it may be, for 
the Compassionate, it may be (though thy people and my people 


great is God 
like not the idea),” he bent forward, plucking at my sleeve and 
bringing his voice to a whisper, it may be that in the Desirable 
World, where all things are possible” 
“that there they have tound a way to mix even 
What sayest thou?” C. SEWELI 


every wrinkle in- his 
face entreated 


oil and water. 
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that is to say, whose teeth grow without 
away, 
This form of 


from persistent pulps ; 
ceasing throughout lile, though, as they persistently wear 
this peculiar property is not generally realised. 
** rodents **—-the hares and rabbits, 
kind. tlerein the front teeth are 
under jaw wear away the edges 
and vice versa, so that keen 
enabled to 
away substances 
of the hardest description. Thus 
grain and hard-shelled nuts, as 
well as juicy roots and leaves, 
are speedily reduced 
and passed on to the grinding 
teeth to be finally 
Should the feeder, however, be 


tooth 1s characteristic of the 
rats mice and theu 

so placed that those of the 
of those in. the 
cutting 


and 


uppet 
resuit, 
plish the task of gnawing, of 


jaw, 


surfaces whereby they are accom 


* chiselling,”’ 


to shreds 
pulverised. 
so untortunate as to break or 
displac e one of these teeth, death 

results. And this 
now from the 
restraint of its opposite neigh 
bour, it continues to grow, 
ing a semi-circle in the course of 
its growth, until at last the point 
of the tooth enters the jay 
again. Sometimes both teeth, 
as in our illustration of the skull 
of a rabbit, are thus displac ed, 
sometimes only one is involved ; 
but in any case death from starva 
tion is the result, tor the victim 
is no longer able to y the side of this skull will be 
noticed another showing the teeth of their normal size; kept dowa 
by their mutual opposition. The lower canines or ‘ tusks” of 
the common pig similarly grow from persistent puips, ant 
similarly have their growth controlled by friction against the 
canines of the upper jaw. In like manner, therefore, if relieved 
irom this wearing action they continue their growth until they 
form a complete circle. The natives of the Fiji 
themselves of this circumstance to produce one ol 


inevitably 


because, freed 


lorim- 
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feed. By 


Islands aval 
their most 
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valued ornaments—a circular boar’s tusk; 
the upper canines being extracted, the 
lower ones are allowed to grow to the 
desired form. The beaks of parrots and 
hawks are also liable to this excessive 
growth as the result of injury. Much 
more remarkable in this connection are the 
teeth of the rare whale known as meso- 
plodon—a species included among British 
mammals—and the enormous canines of 
the extinct sabre-toothed tiger—which, by 
the way, is also to be reckoned among the 
british mammals of past geological ages. 
For in these two animals the peculiarities 
of the teeth present perfectly normal 
features, not the results of injury. The jaws 
of the first-named animal are toothless, 
save for a curious strap-shaped pair of 
teeth lodged midway along the lower jaw. As age advances 
these grow upwards and inwards, so that eventually they meet 
over the top of the upper jaw and prevent the mouth being opened, 
at any rate wider than rin. Whether this meeting is delayed 
until extreme old age, so that death is due to senile decay 
hastened by starvation, or whether the creature is throughout 
life able to draw in water and shoals of small crustacea at 
the same time, in sufficient abundance to support life generously, 
does not appear to beknown. In the sabre-toothed tiger the 
canmes were of prodigious length, so that it was long supposed 
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the species, on this account, ultimately became extinct, being 
unable to successfully secure a living. Later investigations go 
to prove, however, that the lower jaw in this animal was so 
hinged that the mouth could be opened sufficiently wide to cleat 
the ends of these huge sabre-like weapons. 

While on the subject of teeth, attention may be drawn to one 
very striking fact which is commonly unrecognised. And this 
concerns the gap, or “ diastema,” which exists between the front 
or incisor teeth and the back teeth or *‘ grinders ’’——the ** molars’ 
of the text-books. This gap is always associated with a vege- 
table diet, and is therefore met with in a large number of totally 
unrelated animals. The nature and extent of the gap is well 
shown in the skull of the rabbit, and it is to be found besides, not 
only in all the rodents, but in the marsupial wombat and 
kangaroo, and in nearly all the ungulates, including the aberrant 
dassies (Hyrax). In the camel and ruminating animals generally 
it is especially marked, and no less so in the horse, as a reference 
to the photographs will show. By way of contrast, a comparison 
with the teeth of some carnivorous beast should be made, such 
as of a dog or fox, wherein this gap will be found to be con- 
spicuous by its absence. Without pursuing this subject too far, 
it should be sufficient to remark 
that the gap is evidently the 
outcome of a vegetivorous diet. 
Herein the front teeth are used 
merely to bite off portions of food 
which are at once transferred 
to the grinders at the back of the 
mouth to be crushed into pulp. 
The intermediate teeth, being 
useless, have degenerated and 
gradually disappeared. They 
may, indeed, have been worse 
than useless; they may have 
restricted the quantity of food 
which could be held in the mouth 
during the work of mastication, 
and have interfered with the free 
movement of the tongue in s9 
manipulating the half-masticated 
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food as to bring fresh portions constantly 
under the grinders. In this case, these 
teeth would become removed by the 
operation of natural selection. 


W. P. Pycrart. 
HIS POMP 
OF YESTERDAY. 


CTING caddie toa friend of mine 
in a foursome, | found myself 
in company with an old man of 
strangely nautical appearance, 
with the clean shaven upper lip, 

and beard beneath the chin, we associat 
SAUZLL. with men who went down to the sea in 

ships in the time of the press-gangs. Tle 
chatted amiably to me about the links, and after a remark | 
made to one member of the other side (the game was a 
mixed foursome), he expressed the hc p>, with a penetrating 
twinkle of his eye, that | was behaving myself. And so, with 
intermittent talk and perhaps a too divided attention to the rigour 
of that game, we walked past long stretches of sand-dune 
interspersed with rough sea-Yrass, and over those close- roppe d 
slopes of excellent lawns that are the joy of seaside links. 
Suddenly a new sight presented itself. Out of the blue haze of 
the Forth crept slowly a long line of battleships, headed by the 
Dreadnought, and attended by a few satellites in the shape of 
torpedo-destroyers. As they came nearer the pace seemed to 
quicken, and when abreast of us, with the Dreadnought still 
leader, Vera incessu patuit dea, they presented a memorable vision 
and a wonderful example both of moving force and magnificent 
inertia. As the bulk of the Agamemnon was etched against the 
red glow, | turned to the old man. 

‘A tine sight, that, isn’t it, for these quiet seas?” f said. 
‘Aye, they’re good—good.” But he shook his head and 
evidently 
had some 
mental 
reservation 
to his 
remark. | 
waited 
for it. 

“T was 
in the 
Warriot 
one e.”” said 
he, slowly, 
wiping 
his eyes 
and sniffing 
mournfully 
“VYe'llknow 
she was the 
furrst tron 





boat he DIASTEMA IN HORSE’S SKULL. 
he = sniffed . 
again. ‘An’ before tnat again I was in the Terrible and 


the Edinburgh.”’ 
“Ah,” said I, “they would look poor things before these, eh?” 
“Oh, A’m no sae sure. They were fine ships, were the 
Edinburgh and the Terrible, an’ there was need ot sailors to 
them, wi’ their masts and rigging. These” (he suddenly seemed 
to awaken from a haze of memory), “ these are nae ships; they're 
just places furr ho'd'n’ guns; no need of sailors to them, nae one 


but engineers and artificerrs like. . . . Lh! but the Edin 
burgh ” and he shook his head; the subject was too deep for 
words. And then.as he looked out towards the west, some strange 
metamorphosis seemed to com 
upon him; he changed into 
something — else. An elusive 


bagginess seemed to pass into 
the bottom of his trousers, 
his old straw hat, tip-tilted 
on to the back of his head 
as he passed his hand across 
his brow, seemed part of olde 
habiliments; and how could | 
tell that he might not have been 
on the Victory—-that he was not 
a recurring incarnation ? Le 
might even have had a pigtail 
for all I knew. His face was tu 

wards me, tinged with the dying 


light, a face of past memori 
* Oh, miserable Starkey!” 
SKULLS E. Croven Tayior. 
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HIE design of the Hestercombe gardens, and the inter- 

dependence of the pictures which illustrate it, can only 
be understood and appreciated by reali ing the lie of 
, 


he ground they occupy and the relative position of 


eit ect lt has been mentioned that the house 

occupies a om le elevation on the lhill-land which forms the 
southern declivity of the Quantocks as they drop to the Taunton 
plain. Lhe view looking south out of the rotunda gives an idea 
of the broad out over the rich vale beyond the park wherein 
Mr. | rrp tou Kted 1) von « ittle brow ec. Lligh ground, 
fully and beautifully timbered, ri behind the house; a rapid 
fall of open land lies in front. But there is not merely a general 
pe trom nort to uth; there 1s also a suee sion of much- 
ined hol ind sw >from west to east. The house stands 
on a swell, Phe orangery occupies the centre of the adjacent 
hollow Phe Duteh garden is the flattened summit of the next 
veil, It looks down westward on to the ora ‘ery and east 
id into a timbered glen where Nature is left untouched. 
lull advantage of thi triple lie of the land has been taken in ordet 
to vive character and variety to the three chiel sections olf the 
lay-out, \ single terraced parallelogram was long ago con 
tructed in front of the south elevation of the house. It is 
below th terrace that Mr. Lutyens’s main walled and 


ee — = 


terraced garden lies, consisting, broadly speaking, of a main 
central plat, two side terraces and a southern pergola. To 
the sides of the old terrace he has added, on the west the little 
plat set with roses and headed by an arboured alcove, and on the 
east the rotunda, the special purpose of which will be mentioned 
later. There is a drop of about 4ft. from the c.a terraces to 
these two side additions, which themselves stand &ft. above the 
long terraces directly below them, which are reached by a 
double flight of steps at the side. hese two terraces are 
on the same plan, and each begins with a little walled enclosure 
on whose south side the walls ramp down - leave the centre 
open. The north end has a water-jet playing from the keystone 
of an arch into a round pool below, half of the circumlerence 
of which lies in the scooped-out wali and half in the open, an 
ingenious arrangement yielding much play of light and shadow 
on the water. The overflow of the pool is carried down the 
centre of the terrace for r4oft. in a ditch filled with water plants, 
edged with paving-stones and ending in an oblong tank 
abutting on to the pergola which runs from end to end of the 
southern boundary of this garden. The water-terraces are, as it 
were, the protecting bulwarks of the great plat—a square of 
125{t.—which is reached from each end of either terrace by 
a sttirway. 
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e pergola, les 3ft. lower than the terraces. The 
furthes is made practical by sets of steps segmentally 
| r ! of the great plat. This cornerwi 
( y dictate th jue disposition of the flag - bordered 

hes of vra ind the triangular arrangement of flower-bed 

in the great plat. Mr. Lutyens first sketched into his design a 
eme of many paraliel and cross grass | iths framing a whole 

of oblong beds. It was after the manner in which such 

ardens are hatutually laid out and gave no value to the cornet 
mental rways and was im itself rather confused and 

ni. It wa not int led to be carried out, and is merely 
entioned here in order to ontrast it with the final design, 
Fiat was a perfect inspiration and renders the’ corner 
entries not merely po le, but imperative. If it lessens the 


space dedicated to plants, 1 makes the planting far more effective 
by grouping it into tour sections well separated by restful stretch 
of wrass. Moreover, the introduction of narrow paved way 
ing the be ls and shapu g the rass plot emphasises the 
ymetrical character of the most geometrical part of the gardens. 
Chis wsthetic quality 1s joined to an eminently practical advan- 
tage. The paved ways serve the double purpose of permitting 
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at 


nto a dignified whole. iie natural levels were taken as a 
basis; they were accentuated and formalised. ‘The ascents and 
descents are therefore expected rather than surprising. The y 
sive the impre ion that they « yuld not be eisewhere or other- 
wise, any more than the parts they connect could be different in 
size, shape, or position. ‘Though a piece of complete formalism, 
it is clearly not a fancy design produced within the four walls of 
the office and fitted (or unfitted) for any situation, but the garden 
specially evolved by intimacy with the spot it occupies. The 
treatment of the water is decidedly happy. At so consider- 
able an elevation, and on so rapid a slope, sheets of water or 
lengths of broad canal would have been uncomiortable, though 
they might have been adequately fed. It isa position where waite 
should have a certain degree of preciousness, and that is given 
to it by the narrowness of the ways along whicli it is brought 
and by the use of thin channels—and of the little side circles which 
break the harshness of the line—for the necessary irrigation of 
the water-weeds. The size, too, of the pools, which begin and 
end these channels at the top and bottom of the side, or water. 
terraces, is satisfying, while the architecture of the Jittl 


enclosures at the head of these terrace centres in the tiny 
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é visitor to saunter everywhere dry-footed in damp weather aud 
ol dividing the grass from the plants. The latter can therefore k« ep 
their natural growth and broken outline, and need not be subjected 
to the harsh straight line given by the shears, or to the 
ruises and tearings inflicted by the passing mowing machine. 
Lhe main plat is an undoubted triumph. It has richness and 
repose, breadth and variety. There isa good deal of design and 


Without 


the use of any architectural features—of which there are an 


pattern, and yet no undue Sacrifice ol simplicity. 


ubundance elsewhere—a quite uncommon manner of treating a 


plain and perfectly flat square has been devised, which vives 
it adequate form and dignity, and avoids conceits and 
fussing indeed, one of the merits of this section of the 


gardens is that, while full of incident and interest, it is not 
tourmenté. There is no restless multiplication of objects, no 
Irittering of effects, no cluttering of garden ornaments. From 
the storehouse of his ideas Mr. Lutyens selected those which the 
site and the environment recommended. The rest he resolutely 
put aside. He was therefore able, having an acre and a-half to 


deal with, to use the parts in a large manner, and blend them 
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rill dropping from the masques into the round pools with a 
sound that modestly calls attention to it. ‘The precise way in which 
Mr. Lutyens has done this is perhaps open to criticism. The 
whole architectural composition is charming. The balustrade 
telling of an upper walk, the side niches—intended, of course, 
for the future reception of busts—the semi-circular arch framing 
the segmental scoop into the wall, the circular pool of limpid 
water, are all as good as can be. Lut the water does not drop in 
quite a happy place. Coming from the masque on the keystone, 
it falls not centrally, but perilously near the margin of the pool. 
In a scene where all is peaceful and friendly it suddenly raises 
the fear that a little added pressure will throw the jet out upon 
the onlooker in the tiresome manner of a seventeenth century 
water trick. And falling where it does it breaks the even spread 
of the ripples. The perfectly balanced scheme of the garden 
pervades it with a soothing rather than an exciting spirit, and olf 
the same character are ripples conc entrically spreading without 
let or hindrance, and simultaneously rea hing the brim. Such 
would therefore accord with the environment, but the quick 
hitting at the near point and the failure ever to reach the further 
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t ‘ vadil ln \ to disturb t 

ative else enue ! More er, t 
tur two t point biie first th uct of the 
ter ] ( is the op ou 1 mate i 
t und part f the same device, they should be closely 
ited ent of each ner, The sco p out 
mee ( t 1 of a natural hollow formed by the 

» of iter f a dripping well or of a gusiing spring 
ind it dl e been more reasonable and entertaining 
ud it bee used in me such a way. It is a very small 
fault, and o1 \ is only made perceptible by the exquisite 
Inst t f appropriateness which distinguishes the ordering 
| the I element that constitute this almost periect 
yle ind 1 therefore n r t appreciative mind 
peculiarly sé tive to the least jarring note, to the smallest 
disturbance of the equable enjoyment. We must now pass from 
this ** garden of pleasure to its associates. lhey lhe eastward, 
the pace ipied by the slight hollow, and are appr iched 
i n the rotu i ich a sO opens on to the old terrace and to 
the east water-terrace. lhe hollow ground covers some two 


ro. " 
— 
me ed aan 
“ « 
7 


¥: nee i eee eertismccal 


5 


right EAST STAIRWA) FROM THE 


acres, but the greater portion of this is left as a natural tree-set 
lawn, levelled in two places for the utilitarian purposes of croquet 
and tennis. Being a slight hollow, there is a rise atits west and 
east well as to the north, or main hillside. The 
the mat garden, which we 
the western boundary, but it is not at right 
to the northern boundary, these _ 
artificial 


boundarics as 
buttressed retaining wall of 
have just left, forms 
angles 


for mal 


boundaries not being 
set out with T square on the drawing board, but 
y the lie of the land, But it is precisely this upper 
rthern end, which thus fails to form a right angle with the 
western side, that is used for the remaining portions of the 
formal gardens. Immediate access to it by straight flights ot 
s out of any of the levels of the higher ‘terra es to the west 
, therefore, impossible, or, at the least, could only be obtained 
at the cost of an awkward effect. Hence the rotunda, whose 
walls screen the obtuse angle and whose exits are arranged to 
open centrally and at right angles to the stairways to south and 


ines 
dictated by 
orn 


It is the eastern stairway, with its several flights and ample 


and increasing breadth, that the 


descends on to terrace whose 
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tre is ¢ ipied by the orangery, while, at the opposite end, 
a similar stairway rises to the little elevated Dutch garden. 
lhis excellent litthe enclosure is an example of Mr. Lutyens’s 
power of seizing on an unpromising feature and turning it intoa 


valuable one. lhe mound whose flattened top it occupies Wa 


an old rubbish-heap which was to have been removed as an eye- 


re. Mr. Lutyens at once saw iis possibilities and incorporated 
it into his general scheme for his eastward lay - out. 
lhe strip of ground occupied by this very composite and 
many-levelled arrangement, starting with the rotunda at 


one end and finishing with the Dutch garden at the other, is 
Holt. wide and 3ooit. It gives a sense of being very fully 
but overcrowded. Lehind it, and here and there 
within it, rise tall trees whose great size and importance cast a 
desirab'e 
hadow. Yetthey do not lessen the importance and the dignity of 


iong. 
oct upied, not 


air of humulitv over the works of man which they over- 


the two great stairways, which, at first confined by balustrading, 
broaden their and afford front 
The stairways leave room for a considerable plat of 
either end of the orangery, and these prevent that 


out near bases side as well as 


descents, 


pavement at 


=e 
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building having any appearance of being squeezed or trespassed 
upon by the high walls and the flights of steps which surround 
it on three sides. Before it lies a terrace 2o/ft. wide, whereon the 
arrangement of the great plat of the main garden is repeated in 
Oo far as it is laid out in geometrically-shaped grass patterns 
surrounded by flagging. As there are, just below it, such wide 
stretches of lawns, these spaces or beds on the terrace would 
be more interesting if they were filled with plants of low and 
restrained growth. Anything tall and untidy would be out 
of place here, as it is the only side on which the orangery 
hes open. [but such things as aubrietias for the spring, and 
pegged ivy-leaved geraniums in the summer, would give a variety 
of form and colour which would be very effective. It must be 
admitted that, at present, Hestercombe is rather too much an 
architect’s, and rather too little a gardener’s, garden. For 
instance, the charming little elevated Dutch garden reached by 
the stairway lying east of the orangery is a little monotonous 
with every one of its beds surrounded by that rather dull plant 
the grey-leaved stachys, and with a not very interesting selection of 
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has been brought down to its minimum. Thev will long 
stand as a work of art to be admired and an example to be 
followed. They prove that an architect can be in unison 
with Nature, that a formal garden can form part of a 
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WEEPING 
EKLL-DEVELOPED weeping standard 
thing of beauty. Isolated, as it should be, upon a 
lawn, or grouped by a walk, the huge heads of growth 


after the trees have been planted some four or five 
in the opinion of 


ROSES. 


> 
Rose is a 


years are very charming, surpassing, 
other flowering weeping trees, and producing, as 
le says, “‘a fair dome of Roses.” A Rose garden is 
not complete without a few weeping 
uuped in formal lines, but placed where the trees will 
well. As weeping Roses attain to such large dimen- 
iously they need special care when planting. They are 
idded upon the finest stocks procurable, and 
ve an abundance of fibrous roots if they are 
The thickness of the stem is no criterion as to the 
A young, thrifty Briar will quickly overtake 
hide-bound specimens often seen, so that when selecting 
toses this important point should be lor 
trenched 2ft. to 3ft. deep and 
If the soil is at all poor, replace 


htoses : not, ot 


ria 
to be a 


remembered. 
the ground should be 
wide each way. 
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with better or add some good turfy 
loam. Manure, well decayed, should 
be incorporated at the rate of about 
one-fourth the bulk of soil. After 
allowing the latter to settle a few days 
the trees may be planted. Iron stakes, 
the same height out of the ground as 
the stem of the tree, should be first 
placed in position, then a hole opened 
wide enouzh to allow the roots to be 
spread out without bending them. The 
roots, having been previously wetted 
and jagged ends smoothed over, should 
be placed about gin. below the surface. 
Some well-prepared soil gently worked 
in among the finer roots will give the 
trees a good start. Then more should be 
placed in the hole and firmly trodden, the 
final soil being allowed to remain some- 
what loose and the surface covered with 
short manure. On no account allow grass 
to be laid nearer to the stem than 12in., 
the yround being covered with Pansies 
or some surface-rooting plant if the 
bare soil be objected to. Che method 
of pruning weeping Roses varies accord- 
ing toage. Lor instance, the first spring 
after planting the growths should be 
cut back rather severely to promote 
long, pendulous young shoots. The 
following year these shoots should not 
be pruned at all, but a wire frame 
placed beneath them and the growths 
regulated by tying to this frame. ‘These 
growths will send out numerous spurs 
or laterals, which should be shortened 
back each spring. As the heads become 
dense, cut out a tew of the oldest 
erowths, which will induce new ones to 
break and thus give to the tree a 
youthful appearance. When estab 
lished, aids to good cultivation consist 
in liberal doses of liquid manure during 
winter, also in) May and June, and 
avain after flowering, and, if at any 
time it is thought that the liquid does 
not reach the roots readily, holes made 
with a crowbar round about the stem 
and afterwards filled up will create a 
passage and also admit air to the roots. 
leornae riy the selection of varieties suit- 
able for this purpose was limited to the 
Ayrshires and sempervirens Roses, excepting the Boursault and 
Hybrid Chinas, which were anything but suitable; but now the 
introduction of that charming tribe Rosa wichuraiana and the 
varied variety of R. multiflora has given the pianter a more 
extensive selection. Bennett’s Seedling or RK. thoresbyana, 
Kuga, Dundee Rambler, Queen of the Belgians, Splendens, 
Virginian Rambler, Félicité) Perpétue, Flora end Myrianthes 
Renoncule are the most beautiful. Exquisitely graceful in 
growth are the hybrids of R. wichuraiana. ‘There is one sort to 
which special attention is directed, and that is Evergreen Gem. 
Rather a shy bloomer, it nevertheless makes up for this by its 
graceful growth. ‘Lhe slender shoots and neat foliage must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. Then, too, the charming group of 
R. multiflora, such as Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, Luphrosyne, 
Thalia, Electra and Queen Alexandra add a rich variety, every 
one of them capable ot making a perfect floral picture. 

The future demand for standards will probably be for Roses 
of this character and those that make fine large heads. The 
stumpy-headed kinds of the Baroness Rothschild type must give 
place to the glorious-headed trees, such as the sorts already 
mentioned, and also those of lesser vigour but of the more 
perpetual type of Griiss an Teplitz, Mme. Alired Carriére, 
Aimée Vibert, Corallina and many others. 

Rosk HEDGES 
A HEDGE of Roses well grown is alw ‘ys pleasant to see, whether in the 
small or large garden; but we are thinking now of the Rose for the smill 
garden, One would not, of course, select the rampant Ramblers, which 
monopolise so much space and bloom once, fer this purpose We want 
the Roses with large flowers which continue to appear for several weeks. 
Surely a hedge of such Roses is preferable to a hedge of Privet or Aucuba, 
although in winter there are no leaves to impart a certain warmth of colouring 


The simplest way to form a Rose hedge is to trench a piece of ound 


gi 
parallel wich the path of the desired length A comparatively narrow str p 
will suffice, providing the soil is deeply dug; a width of 15in. wouid be 
ample. First mark out a straight line with the spade; then open a hole 


15in. deep and of the same width, with a length of 18in. Remove the soil 


to the end of the line ready to fil up when the trench is finished ; then fork 


up the bottom soil and allow this to remain where it ts 


} » Mixing with it 
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WEST STAIRWAY FROM ORANGERY TERRACE, 


in the forking up about a forkful of minare. Dig another portion rin. 
in length and throw this soil into the first hole, which ts now complete 
Continue the work in this way until it is finished, and allow three weeks 
to elapse before plantin :, Plant any time from the middle of October to 
M rch 5 but November is preferable Purchase the p ints in good tine— 
October, if possible-—and when they arrive from the nursery dip the roots in 
water and cover them with soil, selecting a shady plac e. Choose a fine day 
for planting, and it is wise to have some help in this work Open out a hole 


about ft square and sufficiently deep to allow the plac e where the plant ts 


budded to be tin. below the surface soil Cut any jagged ends from = th 
roots and shorten them to about G6in., unless there happens to be only one 
long tapering root, in which case it must be left about its full len sth Prench 
the soil fir nly about the roots and keep the surface soil loose. <A little well- 


decaye | manure may be spread on the surface after planting 


tfter Treatment If the plants are more than 3ft. in height, cut them 
back to that at the time of planting, and no further pruning will be ne« uy 
until they have been established about a year Even then all that is nee led 


in the way of pruning will be to cut down to the gr yund one or two of the 


older growths and retain the others intact, except that straggling ones may 


be clipped to make the bush shapely If helges from 3ft. to 4it. high are 
required, consult the subjoined list. Very low hedges may also be plante! to 
divide the flower garden from the lawn tennis ground Of these we also give 
a selection, but the treatment will be the same. Keep the hedges fr 


from weeds, and when they have been planted a yew give liquid mimure 


once a week during May and June and again after the first flowering 


Single bushes may | 


e planted, and they are charming when placed, for 


example, near the entrance gate 1 sweet breath on entering the house from 
the sweetest of all shrubs. One may even desire to plant | Cabbage Rose 
-most fragrant of Roses—the quaint York and Lancaster, the litthe Scotch 
Rose or the yellow Briars Whatever is planted, the holes should be dug 
deeply, and if the subsoil retains water pr wide some artificial drainage, such 
as 2in. or 3in, of broken bricks or stones, If a tall hedge is wanted quickly, the 
plants should be about 3/t. apart; but 2ft. 6in. will be sufficiently clo 


Instead of cutting away straggling shoots, b nd thers horizontally into 


hedge. fledves nowadays are made of many sorts of Roses; but what one 
desires most are Roses which bloom into th utum 

Varieties he sorts recommended for he iges are: Tall hedge \ime. 
Alfred Carneére, Conrad | Meyer Giiiss an litz Francois Crouss 
Alister Stella Gray, Blane Double de ¢ ibert, Mm [san P re, Wil 


Allen Richardson, Gloire de Dijon and Ciimb 


Clio, Ulrich Brunner, Monthly Rose, Armosa, floribunda, La Tosca, Mar 
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wa Or Dwar Porl Or, ¢ Brat r, Ascl . tits to her wi w-sill for food, bet has actually had them inside the house 
' arot I St. Cyr, Mm Laur ! ny, Mn Ravary It is worth noting that Giibert White speaks of this as the only species 
Cran f ot titmouse which “‘spends its whole time in the woods and fields, never 

I i FO! tHE WG ‘ ! reating for su mur in the severest seasuns to houses or neighbournoo !s.’ 

I r tel ha t variet , They are always, howev rea roacnabie iittie birds, not wit t po tive 

) | ry t t ul fruit par r i re | riendiiness of 1 robin, to rather in a newativ way, a hey wer 
i A rica " t ' tt t re now ming ra indifferent to huu resent \nd it is curious that all the very Uny biris 

t it rdet in t try | $ as it should . iuse tl we this same quality volicrests, marsh-tits, cole-tits and tree-creeper It 

re ¢ rativ to cult thrive in almost any is almost as if they reliel upon their being too preposterously small for so big 

i-that has vy wor , and tor ' r " r-olas of t cre ture as a tman being to notice; and I remem r with shame how in 
miiar str res, o7 rt onwil rr work, they are eminently the brutal days o youth, in the catapult age, that confidence used to b 
l ' f r | ‘ is Similar to that required by then ibused But these sarticulur long-tailed tits either were never told, or have 
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near relative tl iN m t removal of the old rols when friiting forgiven, those ancient atrocities, and regard me as no more hostile than the 

i over and tl ' ention ot th youne ones for producine a crop the crogue hoops or the rose ar 

following year The | t own of all is the Parsley-leawed Biackberry CrowbeD LODGINGS 

Ku laciniatus), which has tinely-cut foliage at produces its bla fruits On loo r up var.ous authorities, | see that Collett and Parker speak 

in abundance kr, W. TL. of sixteen « s in a nest and Butler mentions twenty; and what the inside of 
the little spherical nest must be lke with tweaty young ones and two parents 


ull at home together it is not easy to imagine Small as they are, the birds 





Wil QD COl J VTRY / [KH must be three or four ‘pin lavers, and terrible routings and disturbances 
4 4 a 4 Ae - 
must go on when the old biris want to feel the bottom ones The nest, 
LONG- TAILED Tits indeed, seems absurdly ill-adapted to the birds, for, apart from their numbers, 
cr “SN HE varden has | haunted for some four w s by a delivhtful there are the tails to be considered, The old birds, we know, sit with their 
family of lor tiled tits Long-tailed tits, when in numbers, tails cocked over their backs, for most of us hive seen the tip of the tail 
are not easy to , for they are creacful litthe fdgets and are protruding from the orifice of a nest above the little head; but what a con- 
always at a sort of game, each one passing or fl\ing over the one fusion of tails there must be down below when the young are becoming fairly 
in front of it, if they were playing Halma among themselves. flelged! The old lady wio lived in a shoe hardly had a more incommodious 
I have me my st to count this family several times, and it habitation. But, however stuffy it may be for the birds, we should be sorry 
ntains somewhere from n to fourteen members; but | wish they would to have them make any other kind of home; for the long-tailed tiv’s nest is 
ti sit still ina row for a few minutes Lord Lilford speaks of ten as the full one of the prettiest things in Nature 
clutch ; but | have myself found thirteen eggs in a nest, and have a stro y EPHEMERAL FLEDGELINGS, 
suspicion it there are more than ten ful rown young ones here, Wuat- he penchant of the iong-tailed tit fur immo lerate families raises a ques- 
ver their number, they t joy in the garden, through which they seem to tion which I have propoun led before in this column without pr ducing any 
travel at least once a day, tuk verhaps half-an-hour for the passage, one- answer, namely, what are the particular perils in life that besct young tits? 
half of which is spent in a birch tree close to the house When they are in it The number of young pro luced by any creature is doubtless in proportion to 
the whole tr s a-flutter with little wings, and the combined ‘“* tsee-tsee- the vicissitudes of its life, so that birds which are well able to take care of 
ng” from every branch makes it sound as if the birch leaves themselves themselves get along with one or two eggs, while others need a dozen ora 
were twittering, Phe birds are not much bigger than birch leaves. score to keep the species going. In spite of their inordinate productiveness, 
PHeik FRIENDLINESS TO MAN, long-tailed tits do not appreciably increase in numbers, and it is evident that 
Phe family was not born in the garden, but the birds breed every year with them the percentage which die every year must be three or four times 
nth rounds of the imn iately-adjoining manor house, and the lady ther as great as is th: case with, sav, yellow-hammers. heir young are truly 


is tl nly person whom I know who not only succeeds in gett ng long-tailed hostages to fortune. But why do they die and what kills them ? 
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Pueik Mysterious Morvrariry. 

One of the authorities already cited explicitly spesks of them as 
“hardy” birds, and that the great mortality does not visit the very young 
appears to be demonstrated by the fact that the family parties, like this 
present one about my garden, seem to reach the winter in undiminished 
number-, and it is often in the middle of the hardest weather that the little 
troops -re most in evidence, It is true that thev must be ridiculously easy 
prev to any hawk which cares to eat them; but with their intolerable deal of 
fluff to so small a ha’penny-worth of solid flesh they can go but a small way 
towards satislying a hawk’s apretite. Do lesser birds than hawks eat them, 
missel-thrushes, perhaps, or even great tits? Ordo the shrikes which come 
to us in spring live largely on long-tailed tits? If something did not keep 
them in check with particular activity the whole world would in a few 
vears be overrun with the preposterous but deiigitful litle birds, Persenally 


I should not mind if it was 


THE GRAFTON 


FT XUAERE is, perhaps, no hardet a 
couutry for horses or hounds Ay 


than the Grafton. Jhere is, 


too, none better for sport. The >. 


Gratton is above all others 






the country which requires a horse to 4 
be an accomplished hunter. ‘There is . 
such a great variety of country and 
there are so many different kinds of 
fences, ranging from the lighter fences of 
the plough to fences dividing stretches of 
pasture which are beyond the compass of 
any but a bold horse in the hands of a 
skilful horseman. There have always 
been many fine riders among the fol- 
lowers of the Grafton; the country 
made some and attracted others. Of the 
older generation there were Mr. Webb, 
who would have none but the cleverest 
horses over a country for his own riding 
and was the despair of the dealers, so 
particular was he, and Lord Bar- 
rington, who jumped 27it. of water 
in the Towcester country. A hunter 
suitable for the Gratton country has 
need among his other accomplish- 
ments to be a water jumper. Lord 
\lford aiso shared with Mr. Greene 
of Rolleston the reputation of being 
the most elegant horseman over 


a country of his time. There were, 7 
in addition, Lady Strathmore, Mrs, 

Villiers, and later the Empress of Austria and the Queen of 
Naples. Then some of the Meltonians of the old days were 
very fond of trying their fortune with the Grafton hounds. Among 
these were Mr. Little Gilmour and the famous “ Billy ” Coke, 
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GOODWILL OR IGNORANCE ? 
The friendlit ess, or indifference to human presence, of the very smi 
birds one may take to be merely the result of minuteness of intelligen 


Insects are generally indifferent to the proximity of man, not so much because 


they do not see him as because they do not think about him. They have not 
the observation to make them afraid, Hlumming-birds in their behaviour 
differ litthe from moths I have caught one in my hand as one miy catch a 
hawk-moth Langing hovering at a flower. One would like to think that it is 


friendliness which makes the goldcrest or the tree-creeper permit one to stand 
a'most within arm’s reach, taking no alarm unless one makes a sudden move- 


ment; but more probably it is that they do not know enough to be afraid 


Move your arm suddenly and the bird is on the wing in an instant, 
presumably because the sudden movement awakens in its” little brain 
sugcestions of more tamiliar dangers, vl things that com swiftly at it 
through the air i Pek 


HUNT HORSES: 





BRILLIANT. Copyrigh 


who gave a name to a useful type of hat, the * billycock” 
ov bowler. It is, therefore, mot wonderful to find that the 
horses of the country have been famous, At one period in the 
history of the Hunt a number of very excellent hunters were 
. bred in the country. The Dukes of Grafton 
kept thorough-bred stallions tor their tenants 
at Wakefield Lawn and there was plenty 
of good blood in the country. ‘The farmet 

who were very fond of hunting, had some 
high-class mares. They bred, rode and 
sould a number of first-rate hunters. | 
imagine that, compared with those days, 
comparatively few farmers hunt now, and 
perhaps fewer still breed hunters. I have 
heard that when times became bad many ol 
the best mares were sold out of the country, 
and since then hunter-breeding has declined, 
Hlorse - breeding wili never revive unul 
farmers take to riding again. No man evet 
breeds successlully a type ol horse which 
he does not, or, at all events, has not, ased 
himself. Yet the demand for stout and 
clever horses is not less than it was—nay, 
probably lar greater, for Towcester, Brack- 
ley, Banbury, Leighton and other towns 
stand high amony the hunting centres ol 
England. Phe present Master of the 
Grafton, Mr. Charles McNeill, IS quite on 
a level in horsemanship with the greatest 
lights of the past. Tle took his degree in 
| Leicestershire, and held his own well among 
the good men of the Quorn and Mr. lernie’s 
Hunt. It was always said that he revolu- 
tionised the riding to hounds of the North 
Cotswold. The accompanying photograp! 
show that he is an excellent judge of a 
hunter; but, indeed, the managers of horse 


shows have lorg since fo ind this out, and 


iS 


Copyright his services are in constant demat 
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Generally speaking, the horses whose 
characteristic portraits illustrate this paper may 
be said to combine substance with quality, 
Some may have more of the former, others 
of the latter, but in all both are there. No 
jorse without pace could live with the Grafton 
hounds when there is a scent, none could keep 
on going without stamina and_ substance. 
Horses, however brilliant, would be dragged to 
pieces when the country is deep, and stopped 
at the stiff fences unless they had weight and 
power. Other qualities besides these a Gratton 
horse needs—-couraye and sense, and I think the 
arti:t has been very fortunate in catching the 
bold, sensible look which is the hallmark of a 
first-rate hunter. Take brilliant, a clever horse, 
if looks go for anything, carrying the saddle in 
the right place and with a well-laid shoulder. 
Look at the length of the forearm, the short 
cannon-bone and the reach and power of the 
horse, and say if you would not trust yourself to 
him im any country. Then there is Quits, with 
his great leneth of rein, his short back and look 
of power in his loins, and then the quarters 
“to lift you right over a town,’ as Whyte 
Melville has it; a horse to go all day and come 
out again im his. turn. If Coote is not a 
brilliant hunter and a great ride, then | am 
much mistaken. ‘This mare has exactly what | 
mean by the characteristic hunter’s Head. Look, 
too, at the depth of girth,and then the fore legs, 
with the easy slope of the pasterns. If, how 
ever, anyone were to tell me that Cockchafet 
was the pick of the basket I should not be sur- 
prised. Not being myself among the feather- 
weights, | think, perhaps, | should pick him as 
the sort of horse to make a man of middle 
weight feel that he had a stone to spare. | 
cannot find fault with him. Tlere again are the 
shoulders and loins of an ideal huntsman’s horse : 
one you can trust to look after himself. A 
former huntsman of the Grafton used to say 
that he got all his falls in the open because he 
could not look after his horse and watch his 
hounds at the same time. But I think Cock 
chafer looks as if you cculd trust him in a 
rabbit warren. Old-fashioned is the word for 
Red Head, the sort of horse who comes out 
often, and is welcomed by the man who rides 
him whenever it is his turn, and sometimes 
when it is not. There are big woods in the 
Grafton, Whittlebury l’orest to wit, not so large 
as it used to be, but still big enough to tire a 
stout fox in and give a day’s work to a good 
horse. In the forest Red Head would not be 
out of place. Yet if a fox were forced into the 
open, he would be all there when the fencing 
began, Is timber his strong point? I do not 
know, but I should guess it to be so. But we 
are reminded by the blood-like looks of Hugo, 
Priest and Brownberry that if the Grafton is 
not in the shires, it deserves to be, for it has 
its share of flying country, where Leicester- 
shire hunters like these are at home. There 
is, for example, the lovely vale between Ever- 
don and Newnham, or the possibility of a 
gallop out over the cream of Warwickshire to 
Shuckburgh. One Gratton man always used 
to declare that foxes ran so much better to than 
from that famous covert. However that may 
be, when hounds settle down to run, here are 
the horses we should like to ride. In this fine 
stud of typical hunters the horses with quality 
show substance, while the horses with sub- 
stance have blood. Lor such horses there is 
a steady demand at big prices, but we hardly 
seem to have mastered the secret of breeding 
them with certainty. The Hunters’ I mprove- 
ment Society have been able as yet to find no 
recipe for producing them. But mares of this 
type, not too old or worn, and thorough-bred 
stallions of stout running blood, are as near 
perhaps as we can get, for horses must be 
stout. People say sometimes that foxes are 
not as stout as they were, but they are a great 
deal more numerous, and probably a hunts- 
man’s horse in the Grafton country to-day has 
quite as hard a day’s work as one of George 
Carter’s or Frank Beer’s in the past. There 
probably never was a time in the history of 
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fox-hunting when it was more necessary for 
a huntsman to keep touch with his hounds 
than it is at the present day, and he can only 
do this if he is well mounted. Uther men may 
be able to do a great deal on a moderate horse, 
but sooner or later a badly-mounted huntsman 
must be stopped at the very moment when he 
is most wanted. Worst of all. no man can be 
sure of keeping his nerve in a strongly-fenced 
country on indifferent horses. ‘There have been 
some famous riders to hounds, of whom Sir 
Richard Sutton’s noted Ben Morgan was one, 
who could only go really well on exactly the 
right horses. Mr. McNeill evidently thoroughly 
understands the value of well-mounted men 
with hounds, none the less that he was, in old 
days, one of the few men (for they are never 
numerous) who could get the utmost out of a 
horse not in the first class. I think everyone 
who reads Country Lire will agree that in 
choosing Mr. McNeill’s horses for our first set 
of portraits we have set forth quite the type of 
hunter for breeders to try for and buyers to look 
for. These are the horses to gallop and to jump 
and go on doing it week in and week out the 
season through. Fie 


THE REMEDIES FOR 
VICE IN. HUNTERS. 


T this time of the year there is a question which 
recurs regularly. low am 1 to fill the 
vacant box or stall in my stable? Hunters 
are scarce, prices run high, and it may be 
our own resources are limited. We dismiss 
unsound horses, the whistlers, the well-known 

animal ‘‘ which makes a noise that does not stop him.” 
Taney are seldom satisfactory to buy, and of one thing we 
may be sure, that when we come to part with them we 
shall find purchasers very shy of them. I grant that 
horses said to be unsound sometimes turn out well, and 
not far off from where I write stands an excellent hunter, 
drafted from a hunting stable because he was said to have 
a side bone, in my experience a very rare unsoundness 
in well-bred horses. But, on the whole, it is hardly 
worth while to spend time or money in keeping an 
unsound horse on his legs. If we have the horse, and he 
is a good one, that is one thing, but quite another to 
buy an unsound animal. Then, if we exclude unsound 
horses, and still require a cheap animal, it naturally 
occurs to a man who is a bold and skilled horseman 
whether he may not venture to buy a horse with a pain 
in his temper. A good horse cannot, they say, be a bad 
colour, but he can, and sometimes does, have a 
nasty temper. It is a question often asked: Is it 
possible to reform a vicious horse, and is it worth 
trying ? As a rule one is forced to oracular and 
ambiguous answers. There is a possibility of success, 
but it depends on the person who attempts the reforma- 
tion, and on the real character of the horse. I have 
before now dwelt on the difference between horses’ 
individualities. Many horses are made vicious by ill-treat. 
ment, but some are naturally of nervous, headstrong, 
or obstinate natures. A few have not even the ordinary 
intelligence of the horse. [ have come across idiotic, 
possibly even mad horses. But if a horse is vicious 
or restive from injudicious treatment, a cure is 
possible, and even probable, provided we can be sure 
of gentle and firm treatment in the stable and courageous 
yet kind handling outside. When I find myself possessed 
of a troublesome horse, the first thing I ask myself 
is, Ilas he had enough work? The laziness of grooms 
about exercising and the fits and starts with which some 
people work their horses account for many tricks and bad 
habits. 1 should cut down a horse’s food a little, give 
three feeds instead of four of oats, and start riding 
long distances, say, eighteen miles, at a steady pace 
every day for a week. At the same time, I should make 
friends with the horse in the stable; always take some- 
thing nice to eat when you go in. Cupboard love !—well, 
I do not mind that so lony as my horse likes me and 1s 
used to my voice. Many women talk a good deal to 
their horses, and this is one scurce of their influence 
over them. Horses nearly always dislike a taciturn 
person. Regular hours, plenty of work, moderate feeding 
and kind treatment, but no nonsense, One of the 
arts of horse-breaking is to know when to speak sharply 
and when to use the ash-plant for that one sharp cut 
which nips rebellion in the bud. Above all, under 
no circumstances must the horse get the upper hand. 
A nervous rider, who cannot cr wili not assist himself, 
would spoil almost any young horse and some old ones. 
[ once had a very handsome chestnut horse, who came to 
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equal to the ocesrsi r wri ‘ t he hunts bh not that tl 
ollowers at ** enthusi ind tha mot 1 n ** thes re more hard 
' rs in proportl to t th of the held than in any other hunt 
| i hie pred lo ¢ cr hi counttics trom the potnt i view 
“ hha hut thom il ind it would | dithicul na tew 
vol to imp Vv mt Durnis to h ha er on Fox munds 
“ punt t Kel i t ietien Ss of houn t ing eno i rt 
ny 1OX ' ! Hhcient, 1s a loundation, shoul i lox-hunter 
p with advanci years | ya **houndma hen there is the subject 
‘ Appi It » happer that none of the hunts we know best cap, 
unl we ha metim een hall-sceptical about the real value of the 
pr. ctice But our hor is not a man to write without book, and 
t llowi | iS as inieresti is it is convincing: “If no 
reat amount of money ts collected where a cap is regularly taken, 
th moral efiect has been Xiraordinary W hav been told that in 
ol important hunt the fir year of cappu brought in no more than 
¢ but that within a period of tuo years the sub scription list had risen 
1,700, becau ill sorts of people had then to subseri for the first tim 
Bult we o { not to grumibie at the increased cost to us of hunt su scriptions, 
because it is clear that the cost of hunting has vreatly increased, Not so very 
On ago { 500 p tT ul um or every Uday a Week hunt I would have fairly 
represent the cost of horses and hound Mr. Richardson is within th 
mark when he says 1,000 ts about the avera now Ol course, ther 
are still hunts wh re the co-t is | , but ther ire many where it is mot 
If there is one chapter more than another which s id be read, it is the 
one on the mocern conditions of hunting It will help Lunting and non- 
hunt men al.ke to understand the ins and outs of fox-p1 erving, and may 
OD tl eves ol wel s 1, ve Ivnorant, Covert-owners to the 
Iniquilies of gamel t ol the baser sort One thing we may be sur 
fo as that the wn eeper who p'lavs fals wut fox is generally not 
to | trust n other ways To know that the owner of coverts is bei 
s no consolati a hunts man whose sport is s lei; but i 
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i hor “ came to n with the well-deserved character ol 
eu “=. ! puller but a bit having been found for him which 
! rau him, h \ in, and before the end of the season | was ri‘ting 
him in | ‘ ouble bridle in the harne-s-room Bur as ai rul 

rs <o not ve in so soon as that. lard work, suit ble food and 
t hat hits t m will make them manayeable ind even irly pleasant to 
I bn they ar Iways liable t break out avain Nevertheless, I 
li never hesitate to try my hand on a hard-palitng hors provided h 
“ tam bolter, which is quite another matter One succeeds 
sou nes and one uls sometimes, and there is a certain risk, but the 

' bilities ar in favour of success But it may be said if the bit 
whi you v fou will hold the horse is a severe one, try tu use 
a livhtes is soon as possille, and in all cases it is worth while 
t tr shat a plain snaflle will co, As soon as a lighter bit can be 

let it ecom eaSticr as Soon as possibl If w fined this possibie, 

i complete cure is in prospect. Of course there are some vices, such 
i siiving, t ickine wd pur ing, Which may or may not te cured, 
hut which may te bore with af the hors is a useful one in other 
i ts and w have a strong seat and 2a watchlul eye With a 
rearing hors I would have nothing to do, I am only concerned 
with those vices which n to judicious trestment and horseman 
ship, Ome failing, that is worth taking in hand, Ol cour-e, 
we may tind that w have a resolute, cunning, pig headed horse 





which Is past cure. But refusing indicates as often as not want of confidence. 
Ilunters are not properly taught to jump They have no confi lenc Phe best 
plin in these Cases Is to begin at the beginning, and to try to teach the 
horse to trust in his own powers, Iwo fences may be ; ut up so as to mak 
i lane, in which various fences are constructed at intervals An old horse, a 

od fencer, should be trained to go down this, jumping the fence-, which 
should not be too difficult, and be rewarded with a feed of wn at the other 
‘ Ii let the refuser be sent down the lane without the fences, or cver 
such low fer s that he can step across, and let him, too, find feed at 
the far end lnen build up the fences and send the old horse own 
' th reiu t tller him; he will imitate the older horse’s method 
‘ jus in m in confidence Then t e him abcut the farm, jump 

Lt mall pla you can tind, But when you take him out huntin rick 
| ' ratgit st he cou'd not make a mistake som mes resolute ridding 
Vili cur irefu-er out ol band A n rvous horse in the hans of a nervous 
tl r will iS'ly tauvht to refuse in a wav that looks quite vicious, In 
ny case, wnen | had to deal with a vicious horse, I should look him over 
carefully Ii he had a sulky slit of an eye, a big, coarse head, a very thick, 
ii} put on neck, | would have nothing to ¢o with hin If he had a sensible 
head, a well-place neck and a good should r, [ would try him, though I 

’ ind to say that the most hopeless case I have had to deal with was a 
vers wdsome horse in every respect but one Ile had, however, one point 
which I should always revard with suspicio his head, though beauulul, was 
very small, and, as it proved, had in it no room for brains, 
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retribution on the evildoer, and one very often paid out There are many 
other good things in / ae Camp let vAanle notes on horses, on dress, on 
manners and on the sport in general, all written pleasantly, clearly and by a 
keen observer There are so some excellent photographs, and the book 
! li is heht and well printed, so that if we hunt by train we can take it with 
us and pick up knowl dve by the way in the intervals of riding Imaginary 
bunt from the carage window, as is the practice of most hunting folk in 
é Ta \“ y ttt ‘ 8S 
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1 the literature of English fairy tales it’ is”) very difficult to ad 
nything new rhe stories have been told and retold so olten tha’ the 
most that can be done is to ye them new tlustrations and a new s thing 
I wse, there is always a sale for them, because no story is oli to the 
very young But older children who have become satiated with the 
nursery tales of this country will find a treasure-house worthy of explor.tion in 
\ sy fales from uth Africa (Macmillan), which have been collected 
from original native sources and arrange! by Mrs. Bourhiil aad Mrs 
Drake The stories are told in a most chamming manner, and although 
the student of folk-lore will easily Ciscern that the germ of these tales 
is common to every part of the inhabited glebe, the local colour must 
make them appear entirely new and fresh to the boy and girl reader 
In the course of telling the stories the old Kaflfir women have worked into 
them ali the manners and customs of their own land, This means that the 
characters belong to a country where the people were broken up into tribes, 
each of which had its chief, sometimes called its king; so that those essent.al 
personaves in folk-lore, kings, princes and princesses, are as plentiful as 
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this sort of thing. When Mr. Meynell forgets to torture his phrases he has 
much that is unfamiliar and interesting to tell us Phe chapter on Cosot’s 
methods is perticularly good, and all lovers of the painter’s work will appreciate 
the truth of the following quotation : ** With Corot [Art] was as much a 
matter of sensation as of expression. Tle could paint so well because he conld 
feel so well, because he had retained the ipnocence of all his senses actively 
alive ‘I pray God every day,’ he said, ‘that He will keep me a child; 
that is to say, that He will enable me to see and draw with the eve of a 
child.’” Mr. Meynell gives us a fairly good picture of the circles in which 
Corot moved, and has a commendable enthusiasm forthe subject af tis book 
We are surprised, however, that no mention is made of Madox Brown, whose 
work must have influenced Corot, and who has some claims to be considered 
the forerunner of all the Barbizon painters, It will be remembered that 
Brown exhibited in Paris some time before he came to live in Eneland, 
But Mr. Meynell, no doult, does not claim to have dealt very exhaustively 
with the subject In spite of the shortcomings already mentioned, the beok, 
with its numercus illustrations, should give pleasure to many. Corot is one 
of those peop'e of whom we can never read too much 

If Mr. Bretland Farmer, who edits 7he Boo J No tare Study (the 
Caxton Publishiny Company), is able in subsequent volumes to maintain the 
high standard which he has set in velume one, he wiil have made a valuable 
addition to the literature of the open air. Hle has secured an excellent team 
ot contributors Mr. J. Arthur Thomson leads off with a chapter on Animal 
Life, in which he very clearly and succinctly lavs down the lines of stuiy. 
Mr. WP. Pveraft follows with a lucid exposition of the natural history of 
mammals There is little or no padding Mr. Pycralt goes straight to the 
point and gives a most Cirect and usefu. study of each theme which he takes 
up. On the completion of the book we hope to deal with it more fully 
Enough at present to say that it opens in a manner leaving little or nothing 
to he desired, 

The inlaid voyages of Mr. Hlissey are always interesting, and his new 
book, An Ang ish Holiday (Macmillan) will not disappoint these who have 
read its predecessors As he very properly observes, ‘‘ rural Engiand is 
only a half-explored country,” and ‘tis not to be explored in a single 


man’s life-time.” Ile thinks a single county would suffice for that Here 


( } N 7 : 


pirep By Lloraci 


Puke Army Cur, 

Il was really a. verv 
notable duel which 
resulted in the final 
of the Army Cup 
tie this year. The 
black Watch and 

the Argyll and Sutherlan! 
were the regiments jeft in 
to the final, and the fact 
which made this contest so 
worthy of being named 
historical is that this ts 
the third successive yeat 
in which these regiments 
have been in the final 


heat; In a previous year 


one ol the regiments 
won, and in the 
other year the other. 


Moreover, they have loth 
respectively been repre- 
sented by the same teams 
in each of those three 
years of the competition, 
and for all these reasons it 
may be imagined that the 
keenness on both sides had 
n fairly sharp-sel ede, 
The Argyll and Sutherland 
had done rather notably 
well in the semi-final tie 
in knocking out the 6oth, 
very strongly reinforced as 
that English regiment now 
is in its golting calibre by 
Mr. Guy Cempbell. 
Mr Ilenderson of the 
Argyll and = = Sutherlands 
had a very fine match with 
him, erding in a half after 
Mr. Campbell had been 
two down with three to 
play Perhaps these two, 
with Mr. Moncrieff Skene 
of the Black Watch, are 
the strongest ol all the 
players in this tournament; 
but there are many of 
first-class rank, Captain 
Simpson, for instance, and 
Captain Balfour, and the 
general level of the play ts 


distinctly high and would AIR. OLIVER 
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MARTIN-SMITH., 


LIPe. D7 


he deals with many inter sting places, mostly in the South, a 


description, folk-lore and shrewd observation in a manner distinetly his own, 


vl mingles 


The photographs certainly have the merit of showing clearly some of the 


objects which he describes. 


The third volume of the Aye) tedia of Agrvéuiiue (William Green 
and Sons) is now before us. Phe articles in tt are of varying interest, but 
a lew of them are more than excellent, if that be possible For examole, 


everyone who cultivates the soil will b vlad tO Possess Professor Cossar 
Ewart’s short study on Mules, giving the result of various crosses 
that have been tried and, in fact, summarising the whole history of 
hybrids Among the interesting hybrids which he enumerates is that of 
the domestic dog and the wolf or jackal. Phe lion has frequently bred 
with the tiger, and a hybrid was exhibited in London which was pro 


duced by crossing a male lion with a female hybrid of the jai 


America and an Indian leopardess Professor Ewart’s comment on it ts that 


“this hybrid is especially intgresting, because it supports the view that the 


jaguar and leopard are intimately related In its coloration it suggests th 

jaguar, but at has the long = tai one would expect in a hors 

leopard = hwhrid.” Ile singles out for special mention among bird 
hybrid the common duck mad Chinese voose, the comme 

duck and pintail duck, commen fowl and pheasant, common fowl and 
peacot k, caper ulzie and black coc k, capercailzie ind pheasant, biackcoe! 
and grouse, grouse and bantam, pheasant and grey hen, canary and finch, 
carrion crow and hooded crow, thru-h and blackbird, house - pigeo und 
turtle - dove Pom Speedy delivers himself of a messige ino regard 
to the rat, Ilis advice is that infested stacks should be encircled 
with smail-mesh wire-netting when being threshed, and with the 
aid of a terrier every rat should be killed Ile thinks that poisons, 
lraps, snares, terrets, spades, dogs and guns would k p rats down 1 
persisted In—an important qualification Ile does not deal with any of the 
very recert patent devices Professor Lloyd writes on the Sterilisation of 


Milk, W. Searth Dixon on Shire, Suffolk and other horses, avd Me 
Marshall Dug?ale on Welsh sheep; but these 


from a very valuable book No doubt some of the weaker contributions will 


only a few examples culled 


be strenethened when a new edition is brought out 


GREEN. 


LLuTCcHINSON, 


final was a very well con 
t e frerdity Mr Sken 
it Mr, Henderson rather 
heavily; butt conclusiot 
he matter was not 
known till the final putt of 
the last match, which Mr 
Douglas Walkers halved 
with Mr. Sceales Had 
th former failed in hi 
putt this would have mad 


the team match all square 


i 
and another tound sould 
have been needed for a 
settioment As it was, th 


Black Watch won this, the 
rubber match, and hold the 
cup lor the year 
W. |i AT GRKAI 
VAkMOoUTH 

Winle vouny Ko n wa 
setting his nam very 
high by ranning Taylor to 


the last hole in the A 


7 ' 


Me ; ournan nt, 
W. Jex ‘tol Mid. Noriolk, 
as he iS described, was 
engaged ina like perform 
ance (on a smaller scal 


and in a@ smatier setting) 
at Great Yarmouth in a 
tournament of Norfol ro 
fessional It is said of 
him that he had never 
belore taken part In an 


open Competition, yet he 





won this tournament out. 
right, and showed wood 
nerve and resolution § in 
doing so, for it was not 
till the twentieth hole that 
he had the better ol 
Riseboro, who is attach 

to the Sheringham Club 
This was in the semi-tinal 
heat In the oth r semi 
final round, Bellworthy of 
the Koyal Norwich Club 
beat Holland of shering 
ham by thr and ot , 
play, and it was by just 


this quite suffi t 








“dead COUNTRY 
utd beat Bellworthy in the final This is very promising for a first 
! WW wht to hear re of Jex 
PARIFF QOuESTION AT ST. ANDPE 
If « john Gal, r of Arnals of tl Par the Provost and 
rope s works w h no one now reads, were alive to-day, and a 
r of the Town Council of St. Andrews, he might have admirable 
to tell of all the yntrary-tugging strines of local politics, which 
ve for their re-ult, or no result, just th that nothing at all is done 
tl matter « t » all right-minded golfers of imposing a tariff to be 
c iarge ill who t neither members of the Roval and Ancient Golf Club, 
iL | ! ris tt r ir nor ratepayers of the tv, or playing on the 
hei | ri ! vents are many why it Is right that this charg 
noul e im Let 
I sftie wi sh 
n hon with Dp il 
lor to tho keeper ! 
t mail ’ 1 in th 
foun w . we u told, 
r ! cientl ony 
ms to tl mposition ol 
tl tariff hat as things 
{ t i t every 
visitor at the neighbouring 
le places of Fil uch 


Crail and \r 





“ ! the iocal ire 
“ enouch to 4 
I lor play mn thet Ww 
hittl links, now mounts 
i bievel ind comes to 
Ss Andrews for tl day, 
with his luncheon in his 
chet, ar | vs goll to 
his i ris content on the 
est of all possible courses 
Phese trippers, of course, 
never ubscribe t penny 
to its upkeep, nor to the 
exchequers Oi the st. 
\ndrews townslolk Phew 
littl moneys they spend 
in the Cra and An 
truthers, and simple 


minded St. Andrews pro 


vides them with a lendid 


links, scot-free, much to 
the satisfaction of  thwu-« 
neig’.bourting towns which 
uck therefrom no small 
vivantave 
PUBLICATION OF TI 
New Ruut 
\ certain insuran 


company, with commend- 
ible enterprise, has already 


published booklets con- 
the new rules of 
voll Possibly 


been 


taining 


this has 


done with some idea 


of drawing attention to its 


own merits a8 an Insurance 
ociety and not wholly 
from the pure desire that 


the golfing world shall be 


insured avainst error by 
early and complete know- 


ledge of the details of the 


new rules But, in either 
case, the publication is 
just’ a little premature, A CLAIMAN1 FOR HIGH 
because the rules in their 


final and authorised form are not yet issued, although, no doubt, any 


alteration will be of a merely verbal kind. Still, it is not till January tst 


that the 
surge St the 


now 


new code comes into operatior Does it seem almost cynical to 
n to learn them, 


Year? 


those weeks where! 


New 


possibility that, even with all 


all golfers will not be wor !-perfect in them by th: 


LIIOVLAKE AND SUNNINGDALE. 


field for good one (some 


sall 


Possibly the the Lloylake medal was not a very 


names, at all events, are conspicuous by absence) when Mr won on 


lriday; but bis winning score was certainly good enough to scatter a field of 
quite high quality It was a fine opportunity for scoring ; but even so his 75 
is well worthy of his best days and was five strokes better than any other 


return, Mr. Finlay Dun, with So, was next to him, and won the second 


medal therewith Seventy-five was also the very fine score with which Mr, 
Colt won the Sunningdale medal in a field which included some very good 
ones, such as Mr, Angus Ilambro, Mr. Hl. I laylor, Mr. Osmund Scott 


(and his return to golfing competition after a long spell of ill-health deserves 
Mr. but 


rindal Atkinson, who has been playing very good 


1 st} ial word of wel 
Nir Toit came Mr W. 


voll of late, 


me), Burnup and others; next, at 77, to 


Mr. Otivekr MARTIN-SMITH. 

When Mr. Oliver Martin-Smith goes out to hit the ball he goes to 
hit it for all he is worth, and no man hits it harder On the other 
har he ts not a hard worker at the gam and has an air of going out 
to play it wv pl which is almost a paradox It should not be 
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to mean the 
if it always were under perfect control; 
that if he 
more consistently (it is possible that the 
His cuief 


of the golf ball are Sandwich and Nortu Berwick, 


that he has of undue pressing at 


locks as 


taken, h ywever, appearance 


the ball, .or his swing 


nevertheless, it is probable were to take the game a little 


more seriously he would play it 


eccasional performance might be less brilliant) than he does, 


, j 
grounds 


happy hun ing 
and all the 


charge of ac 


autumn he may generally be found on the latter course in 


the 


.ddie whose follower of 


rolling gait proclaims him a 


sea, and when you drive as far as this Mr. Martin-Smith—he is said to 
be tl longest driver of the three brothers—it is just as well to have one 
who is used to looking out immense distances to mark your ball for you 
Moreover, at North Berwick, move than elsewhere, every opportunity is 
given you of sending the 
ball into the sea tself 
several times during the 
round, 
Put RULE ReSPECTING 
“Our or Bounnbs.” 


Those who are re- 


sponsible for the new rules 


of the game must either 


feel in a very strange and 


awkward position if they 


think what they have done 


with regard to the new 
rule respecting out of 


bounds,” or else they must 
be laughing at those who 
were ignorant of the joke 


they intended to play. 


lor the past few months 
much dis- 


there has been 


cussion as to whether the 
proposed extra penalty on 
the pliyer who sends his 
ball ** out of bounds,” 


that | 


viz, 


e¢ should lose stroke 


ws well as distance, was a 
The fecl- 


ings of most people were 


lair one or not, 


probably in favour of the 








proposed new rule. Some, 


however, were against it, 


because they thought it 


might lead to timid play 


off the tee in cases where 


it was possible to drive 


‘out of bounds,” and con- 


sequen ly considerel that 


the old penalty of ua? pPping 
another ball on the tee and 


losing distance only was 


sufficient, But very few 


can have thought that the 


recent, meeting at St 
Andrews would fling the 
proposed new rule to the 
winds and = substitute in 


its place not the old rule, 


but one which inflicted a 


penalty of loss of distance, 


ind also permitted 
the player to “- instead 
of dropping his ball on 


the tee in cases where the 


ses 
DAniprors 


tee shot has sent the ball 
**out of bounds.” It 
may not have teen a 


joke, but it was certainly 


ROBSON. 2 


means 


HONOURS: + 


Possibly it 
the 


surprise. 
that meeting 


felt that the tee should be protected ; bat the protection of the turf on 


atee, off which it is possible to drive ‘Sout of bounds,” is surely 
not so important as that, Or possibly it means that the meeting 
was influenced by the dialectics of one who knows much outside of the 
world of golf, Few golfers, if any, thought the old penalty was too 


light, and, as there is a difference between teeing a ball and dropping it on 
the tee, it must seem to most golfers that the new rule is a mistake; and 
surely it must also appear to the majority that it would have been far better 
to have had a simpl- cole of rules stating that the ball must be played where 


it lies, and leaving all clubs to make their own local rules with regard to a 


ball driven ** out of bounds.” 
Fk. Ronson, 
F. Robson is but twenty-three years old, and until this yeu was 
a practically unknown player ; but we ought to hear much of him in 


future. Ile 
and his strong wrists in hitting the ball; indeed, few professional players 


the has a good physique, and he makes full use of his height 


can drive so powerfully or so attractively as Robson; he seldom, if ever, 


cuts or siices his drive, but, as is the case with other big drivers, the 


tendency to hook is always present lis fuil brassey shots, played with an 


old favourite club, the shaft of which is bound in three places, are simply 





glorious; two of them last week—one at the second hole when playing 
against Mayo, the other at the twelfth hole when playing against Taylor 

were worth going many miles further than Richmond to see; and his full 
shots with his cleek and irons are as gool as those with his wooden clubs, 


& 
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Where he fails, comparatively speaking, is at the half shots and pitch shots; 


g, ; 
he seems to take back his club too low and to be inclined to “turn the 
key” at the last moment, the result being that his ball flies too low and 
is apt to run too far, He putts in a most peculiar way with both heels 
close together. Such a style of putting appears singularly unsuitable 
for such a large person; yet he does not seem to lose his balance or 
move his body when he hits the ball on the green, and certainly few 
players putted better than he did on the beautiful Richmond greens, 
In short, Kobson is a fine player, and should make a great name for 
himself in the world of golf. He certainly has pluck, nerve and power; 
what he lacks is experience. 


Tue ‘News or tee Worip” TourNaMENT, 


No event, not even the open championship, has produced more 
interesting golf both from the players’ and spectators’ points of view than 
this year’s News of the Iorid tournament, which was held at Richmond 
last week, The interest in this tournament undoubtedly increases every 
vear, and it is not surprising that this should be the case. Match play 
must of its na'ure supply golf of a more interesting and instructive character 
than is usually seen in a scoring competition, and this tournament is the 
only competition of the year where thirty-two of the best professionals play 
‘gainst each other on conditions similar to those which govern the amateur 
championship. The tournament was favoured with very fine weather on all 
three days—indeed, the golf might have been more interesting if there 
had been a little more wind—and the crowd consequently was a very 
large one laylor’s victory was not surprising, and certainly very popular, 
While he had the bad fortune to have the worst of the draw, he had the 
good fortune to be playing on his own links, where the distances 
up to the greens are most deceptive. To a master of all approach 
shots, as Taylor undoubtedly is, such local knowledge is an_ inesti- 
mable advantage; and yet it was at approachirg the hele at a 
distance ranging from r4goyds, to 170yds. that Taylor failed. Seldom, if 
ever, has Taylor pulled so many iron shots in the course of one week as he 
did during this teurnament. As an instance of his failure in this respect, the 
writer saw Taylor play the cleventh hole at Richmond five times. The 
eleventh hole is a short hole, about 160yds. in length, what one would 
have imagined to have been an ideal iength to suit him; yet on'y 
once was he seen to play a really good shot. Twice he pulled his 
ball into the trees to the left of the green, once he was very short and 
landed in the bunker, and once he actually hit the ball off the shank of 


his club into a bunker to the right of the green. But, whereas his 
lung iron shots were faulty, his running-up shots from the edge of the 
green were wonderful. ‘Time alter time he laid a run-up shot within 


CORRESPO 


SNAKE-INFESTED HOUSE 

{To tHe Epirrork or ** Country Lirt.’’| 
Sik,—In reply to your correspondent’s letter about snakes in his house, the 
best way to get rid of them is to plant wormwood in various places, or to take 
ten river crayfish and pound them up with a few onions. This will banish o1 
kill them Burning lily roots is also equally effective. —J. 1) \ 

FOOD FOR DUNLINS 

{To tuk Eprror or “Counrry Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps one of your correspondents may assist me in the following 
circumstance; One afternoon, a short time ago, with the tide running 
strongly out, there came down all sorts of things, and among them bundles of 
straw, which the duck-shooters had been using as shelter. On three separate 
floating islands of straw were three poor, sweet little wounded dunlins; you know 
ithe tiny birds, like fairy snipe. We brought them home and amputated the 
broken bits of their wings, which they did not mind at all, and next morning 
they were well and happy. We feed them on bread-crumbs and worms, and 
Jack, our fisherman, says they will vet very tame. Can anyone tell me what 
artificial foo! we can get for them ? as I believe bread alone is not good, and 
we cannot always be digging for worms-—C,. C, 


MAKING CEMENT ROOF WATER-TIGIIT 
[To tuk Eprvor oF ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik, —The cracks **C, H. G” compiains of are probably due to shrinkage 
of the timber under the cement, and only an elastic material will make a 
satisfactory joint. | should advise packing with rough hemp rolled into a 
soft rope, and then filling up to the level:with hot pitch, to which some 
Kus-ian tallow has been added to prevent the pitch from setting too hard, A 


coat of gas-tar occasionally on this should keep it tight. The hemp is only 
$ 
‘ 


from the surface. If the cracks are not extensive, marine vlue would be 


to prevent the pitch running through, and it should be pushed down to n. 
better than pitch, but it is more expensive ma. &. 
HARRIER AND NESTING SNIPE 
[To tHe Epirror or ‘Country Litk.”] 
Sik,—It would be interesting to know whether sowe species of small birds 
enjoy, for some reason | idden from us, an immunity from the attacks of the 


birds cf prey. 1 am induced to hazard the suggestion by the following facts : 


: > 
One day this spring | was walking over a large expanse of heath, which we 


knew to be frequented by a Montagu’s harrier, in company with a friend who 


is an excellent ornithologist, and he was remarking on the absence of all 
small bird-life—such as the skylarks, pipits and stonecnats which we expect 
to see in such places. Knowing that another similar stretch of the same 


heath is much frequentel by all these birds, and is practically outside the 


range of the harners, probably because it is much more often traversed by 
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a yard of the hole; these shots, combined with some excellent driving and 
some still more excellent putting—he can never have putted beiter—brought 
about a well-deserved victory. All his matches were exceedingly close, 
except that against Sherlock. It was a somewhat remarkable fact that, 
in the final match with Robsor, Taylor never had the honour on the tee 
between the seventh and twenty-first holes, and yet only lost two holes 
in that period of the match. It was very gratifying 
player reach the final, It is true that Robson had an easy draw 


to see a young 


and that his path was mae easy for him by the defeat of all 
the ex-champions except Taylor; but his play up to the final round 


and in the final itself was worthy of a very great golfer. here are 
several other professional players, in addition to Robson, who should 
prove serious rivals to the old champions in a year or two. Tom Ball is 
a most finished player; what he needs is a little more power. Mays is a 


vastly-improved golfer; he drives a far longer ball than he did a year ago ; 
his iron play is very straight and his putting excellent; his style, however, 
is so laboured and artificial that one cannot help thinking that on a difiicul 

seaside course in a wind he would be inclined to go to pieces. Ray 
and Gray, two of Taylor’s victims, are very similar players; both ar 

extremely powerful off the tee and through the green, but both 
lack that mechanical accuracy that has characterised the champion 
of the last few years. The gulf which has separated Braid, Taylor 
and Vardon from the rest of the golfing world seems to be decreasing in 
size. No one will be soriy to see cther professional players successful, for 
“the Triumvirate ” have had a very long innings. One word more with 
regard to the Mid-Surrey links. No one could call them anything else but a 
dull links, and their dulness was rather accentuated during this tournament by 
the fineness of the weather; a stronger wind would have made them far 
more interesting. gut they were in beautiful order and they possess 
several very fine holes. It was a pity that the rough grass at the sice 
ol the course was not a littl lonver; the really wild shot in conse- 


quence hardly ever received sufficient punishment, It was also a pity that 


the sand in the bunkers was so beautifully smooth. Such picturesque and 
garden-like hazards on a proper golf links are a little out of place A few 


hundred heelmarks in them would no doubt have spoilt their picturesqueness, 
but would certainly have given them a more workmanlike appearance. 
Nothing, however, could have been better than the condition of the 
greens; they were very fast and very true. Richmond Park has always 
been noted for its woncerlul turf; but it is understood that the present 
excellence of the greens is largely due to a judicious dressing of sea- 
sand, Those responsible for the management must be certainly congratulated 
on the excellent arrangements. It was a most successful tournament in 


every way 


DENCE. 


human beings, I suggested that the presence of the harrier might very well 
account for the aksence of the small birds; and when we watched the minute 
way in which the male bird quartered all the ground, flying close above it 
perpetually and, as it seemed, untiringly on the wing, it seemed impossible 
to imagine that any small bira’s nest could escape it, or to doubt that the 
presence of the one and the absence of the others were related as cause and 
effect. But on another day, going to another and more swampy part of 
the heath, which was quartered in precisely the same painstaking way by the 
harrier, | was surprised to find very many snipe nesting there. Phe 
question that occurs then is how it happens that these snipe’s nests are thus 
immune (as they certainly appear to be) from the bird of prey 2?) We know, of 
course, that there are certain insects which escape death, by virtue of their like 
ness to others which have a means of making themselves danverous or offensive 
to insectivorous species, although they have not themselves this defence 
But the snipe resembles nothing which a harrier would have any reason to 


ler and delicate bill is 


treat with respect; nor can it be thought that its slen 
in any way formidable. The case seems to me a very curious one, an! | 
should be glad if any of your readers could illuminate its” mystery. 
Certainly the snipe’s nests are no better concealed than those of the other 
kinds which | have named.—II G. HL. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
{To tue Epivor or ‘“Counrry Lirti 
Sik,—Despite all appeal and all protest, the authornties of Winchester 


} 


College are continuing the iron-girder atrocities in the college chapel 
One of the traceried windows to the south—that which looked into the 
room below the clock-chamber—has been destroyed by a doorway mad 
through it. The patent iron girders are being—as a workman said 

‘*covered up somehow” ; no doubt with neo-Gothic stuft But as, low this 
frontal, there will be no screen, pillars or other supports, the gallery, 
despite this mock-medieval veneer, will display its up-to-date engineering 
as excellently as any modern theatre, and no doubt it will prove a valuabl 


advertisement to the iron-girder firm !—M,. A. 


WHITE MAGIC, 

[To rue Epirror or **Counrry Lirs.”} 
Sir,—The only interesting thing about this story is that itis true. Were it 
not true, it would not be worth the writing, nor the reading. Being what it 
is, a record of fact, I think it worth both these small troubles Che heroine 
was a woman who suffered severely from epileptic attacks. She lived in a 
country village, and it is obvious enough that it would not be right 
to make public the name of the sufferer or of the place. Rest assured that 
this rather remarkable tale is told on the best authority and that its scene 


is in the West Country, in a place somewhat remote from centres ot 
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it n tl n \ ut ’ ol 
' ad i | er jon t rv @ 
! | parson, eming that 
rim t ‘Vv hl co t I} 
yr » the of tt tradition, 
rv nit su Vy, the woman 
u i tt ri | t and took her at 
it thirt 1 mot t parish, ni 
the w ! tl pol >» § rop t 
| t t ! ' ! rea iu uit 
realy 1 ! yon ip an 
it int t " he ul, a ' 
i vn ha nul 
' her fi r, and from t day 
' ! ' ' lo wore it 
i 1 ! ! ! t tit » an ill 
her can i 1 nur day w t 
r wom at harry tim ither rin 
' ir it was tt day toll wa 
it W n ver ~ hours she becam 
t which | ilicted her before 
womans isc wa his tim mnething 
Villa : it was iwhich the villa 
nast news ol S58 0 tl rit was 
Vv t | | t them Vv to hunt for 
th like tha wthe n lle in the bundle 
f ind num rm, and in the end the ring 
wom finver from that moment 
very sure that she wa xtremely careful 
tran ! nt vaiu s “ troubled with 
thi s a story which is agreeable to th 
ta striking instan of healing by faith 
rest It is possible that it has isterest 
ol view that which regards the urlous 
on of the twenty-nine bac lors each with 


cc nverted the copper into the stiver coin, 
all that followed, = It is 


magi was a force avow ‘and who ts to 


» though less openly avowed ? We nay explain many 


LIVE. 


i property ol 
Mr. W. Bennett 

Ki \ M OI 
Side, In the 


photograph the 
cat Is shown n 


the act of climb 


wilhits paws, thus 


the hous It is 
is If-taught trick 
“ ( the cal 
ilways) perlorms 
when it Wishes to 
ret Inside the 


ust It may be 


est to reprotluce 
1 vour paper, 


rren W. Gitt 


LIME TREE & 
DEAD BEERS 


[fo THE 
Kprror., | 
SiR, Pinirty 


live years ago I 
planted on my 
lawn a weeping 
lime ; it is pot 
jolt. high, When 
it is in bloom the 
powerlul scent 


becomes unple 


Sint to those who 





{Oct. 17th, 1908. 
} 
of its successful operations, such as this, in terms of healing 
bv faut: but wien we have said that, we have still hardly 


explained everything W t is more important, however, 


than that it should be intelligible is that it should be 


successiul, and of its perfect success In the case me ntioned 
there is no possible doubt. After all, it is as a piece ol 
folklore that the story is so very interesting. Wiat is the 
origin of this procession of penny-bearing bachelor. and 


the eventual silver ring? It would be cur 


whether it has foundations in primitive belie/s common to 
many peop'es, or whether it ts of purely local tradition 
Hlorace HureHninson 


CRICKET BATS IN Pitt MAKING 


[fo tue Epivor or ** Country Lirt 

Sik, The enclosed photovraph of an interestis work 
that is now in full swing in this district may possibly be of 
nterest to your readers All through the month o 
September, on marshy grout , Neen May be s en busily at 
work cutting down wiliow tr Ss, ther iW ran splittu 

the trunks into leneths and pi sto! fterwards sold to 
the makers of cricket bats lL A. Simvson, Wickham 


Marke t, Suffolk, 


1 CLEVER CAT 


[To tue Eprror oF ** Country Lire 
S) Durng ar nt motoring tour in Yorkshire with 
some riends we cam ross i Very « ver cat 





frequent the garden; this lasts for a fortnight, and 


we are glad when the flowering pe.iod 


Is OvVel; but 
during that time we find-scores of bumble-bees dead 
and dying under this tree. I have never noticed birds 


or wasps feeding on these bees, but after a short time 


only shells remain, and in my ignorance I attributed this 
to the matter extracts from the flowe rs, which seemed to 
have the sime effect on bees as phosphorus on beetles. 
I have many other limes which flower, but I have not 
noticed any dead bees near them The above-mentioned 
weeping lime has not bloomed this summer, which has 


been a relief to us and to the bees I do not know the 


lh. W. 


reason of this exception to the general rule 


PRICK, 
A WIITE PIEASANT 
fo rhe Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” | 
SIR, Phe white pheasant in this photoeraph was reared 


by me three years aco, and has b *n spared on shooting 


days ever since It is pure white, and has norm 


1 eyes, 
not pink, as some might expect, It has hatched two 
broods, and they are all the ordinary colour Phough a 
very shy Lird when at feed, when sitting you can lift it off 


the nest or photograph it at pleasure My opinion is 
that they are more tender and harder 


ordinary colour } WwW 


'O rear than thuse ol 
Biscompt 





